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restored, the great increase of lawyers was astonishing, 
to whom the endless disputes regarding inheritances 
offered a rich harvest. ‘The want of priests too, through- 
out the country, operated very detrimentally upon the 
people (the lower classes being most exposed to the rav- 
ages of the plague, whilst the houses of the nobility were, 
in proportion, much more spared) and it was no compen- 
sation that whole bands of ignorant laymen, who had 
lost their wives during the pestilence, crowded into the 
monastic orders, that they might participate in the re. 
spectability of the priesthood, and in the rich heritages 
which fell in to the church from all quarters. ‘The sittings 
of parliament, of the king’s bench, and of most of the 
other courts, were suspended as long as the malady raged. 


The laws of peace availed not during the dominion cf 


death. Pope Clement took advantage of this state of dis- 
order, to adjust the bloody quarrel between Edward ITI. 
and Philip VI.; yet he only succeeded during the period 
that the plague commanded peace. Philip’s death (1350) 
annulled all treaties; and it is related, that Edward, with 
other troops indeed, but with the same leaders and knights, 
again took the field. Ireland was much less heavily 
visited than England. The disease scems to have scarce- 
ly reached the mountainous districts of that kingdom ; and 
Scotland too would, perhaps, have remained free, had not 
the Scots availed themselves of the discomfitare of the 
English, to make an irruption into their territory, which 
terminated in the destruction of their army, by the plague 
and by the sword, and the extension of the pestilence, 
through those who escaped, over the whole country. 

At the commenceinent, there was in England a super- 
abundance of all the necessaries of life; but the plague, 
which seemed then to be the sole disease, was soon ac- 
companied by a fatal murrain among cattle. Wandering 
about without herdsmen, they fell by thousands; and, as 
has likewise been observed in Africa, the birds and beasts 
of prey are said not to have touched them. Of what na- 
ture this murrain may have been, can no more be deter- 
mined, than whether it originated from communication 
with plague patients, or from other causes; but thus 
much is certain, that it did not break out until after the 
commencement of the Black Death. In consequence of 
this murrain, and the impossibility of removing the corn 
from the fields, there was every where a great rise in the 
price of food, which to many was inexplicable, because 
the harvest had been plentiful ; by others it was attributed 
to the wicked designs of the labourers and dealers ; but 
it had its foundation in the actual deficiency, arising from 
circumstances by which individual classes at all times 
endeavour to profit. For a whole year, until it terminat- 
ed in August, 1349, the Black Plague prevailed in this 
beautiful island, and every where poisoned the springs of 
comfort and prosperity. 

In other countries it generally lasted only half a year, 
but returned frequently in individual places; on which 
account, some, without sufficient proof, assigned to it a 
period of seven years. 

Spain was uninterruptedly ravaged by the Black Plague 
till after the year 1350, to which the frequent internal 
feuds and the wars with the Moors not a little contributed. 
Alphonso XI., whose passion for war carried hitn too far, 
died of it at the siege of Gibraltar, on the 26th of March, 
1350. He was the only king in Europe who fell a sacri- 
fice to it; but even before this period, innumerable fami- 
lies had been thrown into affliction. ‘The mortality scems 
otherwise to have been smaller in Spain than in Italy, 
and about as considerable as in France. 

The whole period during which the Black Plague 
raged with destructive violence in Europe, was, with the 
exception of Russia, from the year 1347 to 1350. The 
plagues, which in the sequel often returned until the 
year 1383, we do not consider as belonging to “ the Great 
Mortality.” They were rather common pestilences, with- 
out inflammation of the lungs, such as in former times, 
and in the following centuries, were excited by the matter 
of contagion every where existing, and which, on every 
favourabie occasion, gained ground anew, as is usually the 
case with this frightful discase. 

The concourse of large bodies of people was especially 
dangerous; and thus, the premature celebration of the 
Jubilee, to which Clement VI. cited the faithful to Rome, 
(1350), during the great epidemic, cansed a new eruption 
of the plague, from which it is said, that scarcely one in 
an hundred of the pilgrims escaped. 
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Italy was, in consequence, depopulated anew ; and those 
who returned, spread poison and corruption of morals in 
all directions. It is, therefore, the less apparent, how that 
pope, who was in general so wise and considerate, and 
who knew how to pursue the path of reason and humani- 
ty, under the most difficult circumstances, should have 
been led to adopt a measure so injurious; since he, him- 
self, was so convinced of the salutary effect of seclusion, 
that, during the plague in Avignon, he kept up constant 
fires, and suffered no one to approach him; and, in other 
respects, gave such orders as averted, or alleviated, much 
misery. 

The changes which occurred about this period in the 
north of Europe, are sufficiently memorable to claim a 
few moments’ attention. In Sweden, two princes died— 
Haken and Knut, half-brothers of King Magnus; and in 
Westgothland alone, 466 priests. ‘The inhabitants of 
Iceland and Greenland found in the coldness of their in- 
hospitable climate, no protection against the southern 
enemy, who had penetrated to them from happier coun- 
tries. ‘The plague caused great havoc among them. Na- 
ture made no allowance for their constant warfare with 
the elements, and the parsimony with which she had 
meted out to them the enjoyments of life. In Denmark 
and Norway, however, people were so occupied with their 
own misery, that the accustomed voyages to Greenland 
ceased. ‘Towering ice-bergs formed at the same time on 
the coast of East Greenland in consequence of the gener- 
al concussion of the earth’s organism; and no mortal, 
from that time forward, has ever seen that shore or its 
inhabitants. 

It has been observed above, that, in Russia, the Black 
Plague did not break out until 1351, after it had already 
passed through the south and north of Europe. In this 
country also, the mortality was extraordinarily great ; and 
the same scenes of affliction and despair were exhibited, 
as had occurred in t!ose nations which had already passed 
the ordeal. ‘The same mode of burial—the same horrible 
certainty of death—-the same torpor and depression of 
spirits. ‘The wealthy abandoned their treasures, and 
gave their villages and estates to the churches and mo- 
nasteries ; this being, according to the notions of the age, 
the surest way of securing the favour of Heaven and the 
forgiveness of past sins. In Russia, too, the voice of na- 
ture was silenced by fear and horror. In the hour of 
danger, fathers and mothers deserted their children, and 
children their parents. 

Of all the estimates of the number of lives lost in Eu- 
rope, the most probable is, that altogether, a fourth part 
of the inhabitants were carried off. Now, if Europe at 
present contain 210,000,000 inhabitants, the population, 
not to take a higher estimate, whici: might easily be jus- 
tified, amounted to at least 105,000,000, in the 16th cen- 
tury. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, without exaggeration, 
that Europe lost during the Black Death, 25,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

That her nations could so quickly overcome such a 
fearful concussion in their external circumstances, and, 
in general, without retrogading more than they actually 
did, could so develope their energies in the following cen- 
tury, is a most convincing proof of the indestructibility 
of human society as a whole. ‘'T'o assume, however, that 
it did not suffer any essential change internally, because 
in appearance every thing remained as before, is incon- 
sistent with a just view of cause and effect. Many his- 
torians seem to have adopted such an opinion; accustomed, 
as usual, to judge of the moral condition of the people 
solely according to the vicissitudes of earthly power, the 
events of battles, and the influence of religion, but to pass 
over with indifference, the great phenomena of nature, 
which modify, not only the surface of the earth, but also 
the human mind. Hence, most of them have touched 
but superficially on the “great mortality” of the 14th 
century. We for our parts are convinced, that in the 
history of the world, the Black Death is one of the most 
important events which have prepared the way for the 
present state of Europe. 

He who studies the human mind with attention, and 
forms a deliberate judgment on the intellectual powers 
which set people and states in motion, may, perhaps, find 
some proofs of this assertion in the following observations: 
—at that time, the advancement of the hierarchy was, in 


treasures and large properties in land, even to a greater 
extent than after the crusades ; but experience has demon- 
strated, that such a state of things is ruinous to the peo- 
ple, and causes them to retrograde, as was evinced on 
this occasion. 

Aller the cessation of the Black Plague, a greater fer. 
tility in women was every where remarkable——a grand 
phenomenon, which, from its occurrence after every de- 
structive pestilence, proves to conviction, if any oecur- 
rence can do so, the prevalence of a higher power in the 
direction of general organic life. Marriages were, almost 
without exception, prolific! and double and treble births 
were more frequent than at other times; under which 
head, we should remember the strange remark, that after 
the “ great mortality” the children were said to have got 
fewer teeth than before! at which contemporaries were 
mightily shocked, and even later writers have felt sur- 
prise. 

If we examine the grounds of this oft-repeated asser- 
tion, we shall find that they were astonished, to see chil- 
dren cut twenty, or at most, twenty-two teeth, under the 
supposition that a greater number had formerly fallen to 
their share. Some writers of authority, as, for example, 
the physician Savonarola, at Ferrara, who probably look- 
ed for twenty-eight teeth in children, published their opin- 
ions on this subject. Others copied from them, without 
seeing for themselves, as often happens in other matters 
which are equally evident; and thus the world betieved in 
the miracle of an imperfection in the human body which 
had been caused by the Black Plugue. 

The people gradually consoled themselves after the 
sufferings which they had undergone; the dead were 
lamented and forgotten; and in the stirring vicissitudes 
of existence, the world belonged to the living. 


~~ 
CHAPTER V. 
MORAL EFFECTS. 


The mental shock sustained by all nations during the 
prevalence of the Black Plague, is without parallel and 
beyond description. Inthe eyes of the timorous, danger 
was the certain harbinger of death ; many fell victims to 
fear, on the first appearance of the distemper, and the 
most stout hearted lost their confidence. ‘Ihus, after re- 
liance on the future had died away, the spiritual union 
which binds man to his family and his fellow creatures, 
was gradually dissolved. ‘lhe pious closed their accounts 
with the world,—eternity presented itself to their view, 
—their only remaining desire was for a participation in 
the consolations of religion, because to them death was 
disarmed of its sting. 

Repentance seized the transgressor, admonishing him 
to consecrate his remaining hours to the exercise of Chris- 
tian virtues. All minds were directed to the contempla- 
tion of futurity; and children, who manifest the more 
clevated feelings of the soul without alloyy were frequent- 
ly seen, while labouring under the plague, breathing out 
their spirit with prayer and songs of thanksgiving.* 

An awful sense of contrition seized Christians of every 
communion; they resolved to forsake their viees—to 
inake restitution for past offences, before they were sum- 
moned hence—to seek reconciliation with their Maker, 
and to avert, by self-chastisement, the punishment due to 
their former sins. Human nature would be exalted, could 
the countless noble actions, which, in times of most im- 
minent danger, were performed in secret, be recorded for 
the instruction of future generations. They, however, 
have no influence on the course of worldly events. They 





*Chronic. Ditmari, Episcop. Morsepurg, Francof, 
1580, fol. p. 352.——* Spangenberg, p. 338. ‘The lamen- 
tation was pitiful; and the only remaining solace, was 
the prevalent anxiety, inspired by the danger, to prepare 
for a glorious departure; no other hope remained—death 
appeared inevitable. Many were hence induced to search 
into their own hearts, to turn to God, and to abandon 
their wicked courses ; parents warned their children, and 
instructed them how to pray, and to submit to the ways 
of Providence: neighbours mutually admonished each 
other; none could reckon on a single hour’s respite. Many 
persons, and even young children, were scen bidding 
farewell to the world; some with prayer, others with 





most countries, extraordinary; for the church acquired 


praises on their lips.”” 
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are known only to silent eye-witnesses, and soon fall into | 
oblivion. But hypocrisy, iliusion and bigotry, stalk abroad | 
undaunted ; they desecrate what is noble—they pervert | 
what is divine, to the fnholy purposes of selfishness ; 
which hurries along every good feeling in the false excite- | 
ment of the age. ‘T'hus it was in the years of this plague. | 
In the 14th century, the monastic system was still in its 
full vigour,—the power of the ecclesiastical orders and 
brotherhoods was revered by the people, and the hier- 
archy was still formidable to the temporal power. Jt was, 
therefore, in the natural constitution of socicty that bi- 
goted zeal, which in such times makes a show of public 
acts of penance, should avail itself of the semblance of 
religion. But this took place in such a manner, that un- 
bridied, self-willed penitence degenerated into lake-warm- 
ness, renounced obedience to the hierarchy, and prepared 
a fearful opposition to the church, paralysed by antiquated 
forms. 

While all countries were filled with lamentations and 
woe, there first arose in Hungary, and afterwards in Ger- 
many, the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, called also the 
Brethren of the Cross, or Cross-bearers, who took upon 
themselves the repentance of the people, for the sins they 
had committed, and offered prayers and supplications for 
the averting of this plague. ‘This order consisted chictly 
of persons of the lower class, who were either actuated 
by sincere contrition, or who joytully availed themselves 
of this pretext for idleness, and were hurried along with 
the tide of distracting frenzy. But, as these brotherhoods 
gained in repute, and were weleomed by the people with 
veneration and enthusiasm, many nobles and ecclesiastics 
ranged themselves under their standard; and their bands 
were not unfrequently augmented by children, honourable 
women and nuns; so powerfully were minds of the most 
opposite temperaments enslaved by this infatuation. They 
marched through the cities, in well-organised processions, 
with leaders and singers; their heads covered as far as 
the eyes ; their look fixed on the ground, accompanied by 
every token of the deepest contrition and mourning. They 
were robed in sombre garments, with red crosses on the 
breast, back, and cap, and bore triple scourges, tied in 
three or four knots, in which points of iron were fixed. 
Tapers and magnificent banners of velvet and cloth of 
gold, were carried before them ; wherever they made their 
appearance, they were welcomed by the ringing of the 
bells; and the people flocked from all quarters, to listen 
to their hymns and to witness their penance, with devo- 
tion and tears. In the year 1349, two hundred Flagel- 
lants first entered Strasburg, where they were received 
with great joy, and hospitably lodged by the citizens. 
Above a thousand joined the brotherhood, which now as- 
sumed the appearance of a wandering tribe, and separated 
into two bodies, for the purpose of journeying to the north 
and to the south. For more than half a year, new parties 
arrived weekly ; and, on each arrival, adults and children 
left their families to accompany them ; till, at length, their 
sanctity was questioned, and the doors of houses and 
churches were closed against them. At Spires, two hun- 
dred boys, of twelve years of age and under, constituted 
themselves into a Brotherhood of the Cross, in imitation 
of the children, who, about a hundred years before, had 
united, at the instigation of some fanatic monks, for the 
purpose of recovering the Holy Sepulchre. All the in- 
habitants of this town were carried away by the illusion ; 
they conducted the strangers to their houses with songs 
of thanksgiving, to regale them for the night. The wo- 
men embreidered banners for them, and all were anxious 
to augment their pomp; and at every succeeding pilgriim- 
age, their influence and reputation increased. It was not 
merely some individual parts of the country that fostered 
them : all Germany, Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, 
and Flanders, did homage to the mania; and they at 
length Lecame as formidable to the secular,as they were to 
the ecclesiastical power. ‘The influence of this fanaticism 
was great and threatening; resembling the excitement 
which called all the inhabitants of Europe into the de- 
serts of Syria and Palestine, about two hundred and fifty 
years before. The appearance, in itself, was not novel. 
As far back as the 11th century, many believers, in Asia, 
and Southern Europe, afflicted themselves with the pun- 
ishinent of flagellation. Dominicus Loricatas, a monk of 
St. Croce d’Avellano, is mentioned as the master and 
model of this species of mortification of the flesh ; which, 
according to the primitive notions of the Asiatic Ancho- 
rites, was deemed eminently Christian. ‘The author of 
the solemn processions of the Flagellants, is said to have 
been St. Anthony; for even in his time (1231,) this kind 
of penance was so much in vogue, that it is recorded as 
an eventful circumstance in the history of the world. In 
1269, the Flagellants appeared in Italy as Devoti. “When 
the land was polluted by viees and crimes, an unexampled 
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| spirit of remorse suddenly seized the minds of the Ital- 


ians. The fear of Christ fell upon all: noble and ignoble, 
old and young, and even children of five years of age 
marched through the streets with no covering but a scarf 
round the waist. They each carried a scourge of lea- 
thern thongs, which they applied to their limbs, amid 
sighs and tears, with such violence, that the blood flowed 
from the wounds. Not only during the day, but even by 
night, and in the severest winter, they traversed the cities 
with burning torches and banners, in thousands and tens 
of thousands, headed by their priests, and prostrated 
themselves before the altars. They proceeded in the same 
manner in the villages ; and the woods and mountains 
resounded with the voices of those whose cries were 
raised to God. ‘The melancholy chant of the penitent 
alone was heard. Enemies were reconciled; men and 
women vied with each other in splendid works of charity, 
as if they dreaded, that Divine Omnipotence would pro- 
nounce on them the doom of annihilation.” 

The pilgrimages of the Flagellants extended through- 
out all the provinces of Southern Germany, as far as 
Saxony, Bohemia and Poland, and even further ; but at 
length, the priests resisted this dangerous fanaticism, 
without being able to extirpate the illusion, which was 
advantageous to the hierarchy, as long as it submitted to 
its sway. Regnier, a hermit of Perugia, is recorded as 
a fanatic preacher of penitence, with whom the extrava- 
gance originated. In the year 1296, there was a great 
procession of the Flagellants in Strasburg; and in 1334, 
fourteen years before the great mortality, the sermon of} 
Venturinus, a Pominican friar, of Bergamo, induced 
above 10,000 persons to undertake a new pilgrimage. 
They scourged themselves in the churches, and were en- 
tertained in the market-places at the public expense. At 
Rome, Venturinus was derided, and banished by the Pope 
to the mountains of Ricondona. He patiently endured 
all—went to the Holy Land, and died at Smyrna, 1346.* 
Hence we sce that this fanaticism was a mania of the 
iniddle ages, which, in the year 1349, on so fearful an 
occasion, and while still so fresh in remembrance, needed 
no new founder ; of whom, indced, all the records are 
silent. It probably arose in many places at the same 
time ; for the terror of death, which pervaded all nations 
and suddenly set such powerful impulses in motion, might 
casily conjure up the fanaticism of exaggerated and over- 
powering repentance. 

The manner and proceedings of the Flagellants of the 
13th and 14th centuries, exactly resemble each other. 
But if, during the Black Plague, simple credulity came 
to their aid, which seized, as a consolation, the grossest 
delusion of religious enthusiasm, yet it is evident that the 
leaders must have been intimately united, and have exer- 
cised the power of a secret association. Besides, the rude 
band was generally under the control of men of learn- 
ing, some of whom, at least, certainly had other objects 
in view, independent of those which ostensibly appeared. 
Whoever was desirous of joining the brotherhood, was 
bound to remain in it thirty-four days, and to have four. 
pence per day at his own disposal, so that he might not 
be burthensome to any one; if married, he was obliged 
to have the sanction of his wife, and give the assurance 
that he was reconciled to all men. The Brothers of the 
Cross were not permitted to seek for free quarters, or 
even to enter a house without having been invited; they 
were forbidden to converse with females; and if they 
transgressed these rules, or acted without precaution, 
they were obliged to confess to the Superior, who sen- 
tenced them to several lashes of the scourge, by way of, 
penance. Ecclesiastics had not, as such, any pre-emi- 
ence among them ; according to their original law, which, 
however, was often transgressed, they could not become 
masters, or take part in the Secret Councils. Penance 
was performed twice every day: in the morning and 
evening, they went abroad in pairs, singing psalms, amid 
the ringing of the bells; and when they arrived at the 
place of flagellation, they stripped the upper part of their 
bodies and put off their shoes, keeping on only a linen 
dress, reaching from the waist to the ancles. ‘They then 





* Forstemann, Loe. cit. The pilgrimages of the Flagel- 
lants of the year 1349, were not the last. Later in the 
14th century, this fanaticism still manifested itself several 
times, though never to so great an extent: in the 15th 
century, it was deemed necessary, in several parts of 
Germany, to extirpate them by fire and sword ;—and in 
the year 1710, processions of the Cross-bearers were still 
seen in Italy, How deep this mania had taken root, is 
proved by the deposition of a citizen of Nordhausen (1446:) 
that his wife, in the belief of performing a Christian act, 
wanted to scourge her children, as soon as they were 





baptized. 





lay down in a large circle, in different positions, according 
to the nature of their crime: the adulterer, with his face 
to the ground ; the perjurer on one side, holding up three 
of his fingers, &c., and were then flagellated, some more 
and some less, by the master, who ordered them to rise 
in the words of a prescribed form. Upon this, they 
scourged themselves, amid the singing of psalms and loud 
supplications for the averting of the plague, with genu- 
flexions, and other ceremonies, of which contemporary 
writers give various accounts ; and at the same time con- 
stantly boasted of their penance, that the blood of their 
wounds was mingled with that of the Saviour. One of 
them, in conclusion, stood up to read a letter, which it 
was pretended an angel had brought from heaven, to St. 
Peter’s church, at Jerusalem, stating that Christ, who 
was sore displeased at the sins of man, had granted, at 
the intercession of the Holy Virgin and of the angels, 
that all who should wander about for thirty-four days and 
scourge themselves, should be partakers of the Divine 
grace. This scene caused as great a commotion among 
the believers as the finding of the holy spear once did at 
Antioch ; and if any among the clergy enquired who had 
sealed the letter? he was boldly answered, the same who 
had sealed the Gospel! 

All this had so powerful an effect, that the church was 
in considerable danger ; for the Flagellants gained more 
credit than the priests, from whoin they so entirely with- 
drew themselves, that they even absolved each other. Be- 
sides, they every where took possession of the churches, 
and their new songs, which went from mouth to mouth, 
operated strongly on the minds of the people. Great en- 
thusiasm and originally pious feelings, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable in these hymns, and especially in the chief 
psalin of the Cross-bearers, which is still extant, and which 
was sung all over Germany, in different dialects, and is 
probably of a more ancient date. Degencracy, however, 
soon crept in; crimes were every where committed; and 
there was no energetic man capable of directing the in- 
dividual excitement to purer objects, even had an effectual 
resistance to the tottering church been at that early period 
seasonable, and had it been possible to restrain the fanati- 
cism. ‘The Flagellants sometimes undertook to make 
trial of their power of working miracles ; as in Strasburg, 
where they attempted, in their own circle, to resuscitate 
a dead child: they however failed, and their unskilfulness 
did them much harm, though they suceceded here and 
there in maintaining some confidence in their hely call- 
ing by pretending to have the power of casting out evil 
spirits. 

The Brotherhood of the Cross announced that the pil- 


grimage of the Flagellants was to continue for a space of 


thirty-four years; and many of the masters had, doubt- 
less, determined to form a lasting league against the 
church ; but they had gone too far. Already, in the same 
year, the general indignation set bounds to their intrigues ; 
so that the strict measures adopted by the Emperor 
Charles IV. and Pope Clement, who, throughout the whole 
of this fearful period, manifested prudence and noble- 
mindedness, and conducted himself in a manner every 
way worthy of his high station, were casily put into 
execution. 

The Sorbonne, at Paris, and the Emperor Charles, had 
already applied to the Holy See, for assistance against 
these formidable and heretical excesses, which had well 
nigh destroyed the influence of the clergy in every place ; 
when a hundred of the Brotherhood of the Cross arrived 
at Avignon from Basle, and desired admission. The pope, 
regardless of the intercession of several cardinals, inter- 
dicted their public penance, which he had not authorised ; 
and, on pain of excommunication, prohibited throughout 
Christendom the continuance of these pilgrimages. Philip 
VI., supported by the condemnatory judginent of the 
Sorbonne, forbid their reception in France. Manfred, 
King of Sicily, at the same time threatened them with 
punishment by death: and in the east, they were with- 
stood by several bishops, among whom was Janussius, 
of Gnesen, and Preczlaw, of Breslaw, who condemned 
to death one of their masters, formerly a deacon ; and, in 
conformity with the barbarity of the times, had him pub- 
licly burnt. In Westphalia, where so shortly before they 
had venerated the Brothers of the Cross they now perse- 
cuted them with relentless severity ; and in the Mark, as 
well as in all the other countries of Germany, they pur- 
sued them, as if they had been the authors of every mis- 
fortune. 

The processions of the Brotherhood of the Cross, un- 
doubtedly promoted the spreading of the plague ; and it 
is evident, that the gloomy fanaticism which gave rise 
to them, would infuse a new poison into the already de- 
sponding minds of the people. 

Still, however, all this was within the bounds of bar- 
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barous enthusiasm ; but horrible were the persecutions of 
the Jews, which were committed in most countries, with 
even greater exasperation than in the 12th century, dur- 
ing the first Crusades. In every destructive pestilence, 
the common people at first attribute the mortality to poi- 
son. No instruction avails; the supposed testimony of 
their eyesight is to them a proof, and they authoritative- 
ly demand the victims of their rage. On whom then 
was it so likely to fall, as on the Jews, the usurcrs and 
the strangers who lived at enmity with the Christians? 
‘hey were every where suspected of having poisoned the 
wells or infected the air.* They alone were considered 
as having brought this fearful mortality among the Chris- 
tians.t ‘They were, in consequence, pursued with merci- 
less cruelty ; and either indiscriminately given up to the 
fury of the populace, or sentenced by sanguinary tribu- 
nals, which, with all the forms of law, ordered them to 
be burnt alive. In times like these, much is indeed said 
of guilt and innocence ; but hatred and revenge bear down 
all discrimination, and the smnallest probability magnifies 
suspicion into certainty. ‘These bloody scenes, which dis- 
graced Europe in the 14th century, are a counterpart to 
a similar mania of the age, which was manifested in the 
persecutions of witches and sorcerers; and, like these, 
they prove, that enthusiasm, associated with hatred, and 
leagued with the baser passions, may work more power- 
fully upon whole nations, than religion and legal order ; 
nay, that it even knows how tv profit by the authority of 
both, in order the more surely to satiate with blood the 
sword of long suppressed revenge. 

The persecution of the Jews commenced in September 
and October, 1348, at Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva, 
where the first criminal proceedings were instituted 
against them, after they had long before been accused by 
the people of poisoning the wells ; similar scenes followed 
in Bern and Freyburg, in January, 1349. Under the in- 
fluence of excruciating suffering, the tortured Jews con- 
fessed themselves guilty of the crime imputed to them; 
and it being affirmed that poison had in fact been found 
in a well at Zoflingen, this was deemed a sufficient proof 
to convince the world ; and the persecution of the abhor- 
red culprits thus appeared justifiable. Now, though we 
can take as little exception at these proceedings, as at the 
multifarious confessions of witches, because the interro- 
gatories of the fanatic and sanguinary tribunals were so 
complicated, that by means of the rack, the required an- 
swer must inevitably be obtaincd; and it is besides con- 
formable to human nature, that crimes which are in every 
body’s mouth, may, in the end, be actually committed by 
some, either from wantonness, revenge, or desperate ex- 
asperation : yet. crimes and accusations, are, under cir- 
cumstances like these, merely the offspring of a revenge- 
ful, frenzied, spirit in the people; and the accusers, 
according to the fundamental principles of morality, 
which are the same in every age, are the more guilty 
transgressors. 

Already in the autumn of 1348, a dreadful panic, caus- 
ed by the supposed poisoning, seized all nations; and in 
Germany especially, the springs and wells were built 
over, that nobody might drink of them, or employ the 
water for culinary purposes ; anc for a long time, the in- 
habitants of numerous towns and villages used only river 
and rain water.t ‘The city gates were also guarded with 
the greatest cuution,—only confidential persons were ad- 
mitted ; and if medicine, or any other article which might 
be supposed to be poisonous, was found in the possession 
of strangers,—and it was natural that some should have 
these things by them for their private usec,—they were 
forced to swallow a portion of it. By this trying state 
of privation, distrust and suspicion, the hatred against 
the supposed poisoners became greatly increased, and 
often broke out in popular commotions, which only served 
still further to infuriate the wildest passions. The noble 
and the mean tearlessly bound themselves by an oath, to 
extirpate the Jews by fire and sword, and to snatch them 
from their protectors, of whom the number was so small, 


*So says the Polish historian Dlugoss, Loc. cit., while 
most of his contemporaries mention only the poisoning 
of the wells. It is evident, that in the state of their feel. 
ings, it mattered little to them to add another still :nore 
formidable accusation. 

+ In these places where no Jews resided, as in Leipsig, 
Magdeburg, Brieg, Frankenstein, &c. the grave-diygers 
were accused of the crime.—V. Mohsen’s History of the 
Sciences in the March of Brandenbarg, Il’. IL. p. 265. 

t Hermanni Gygantis Flores temporam, sive Chronicon 
Universale—Ed. Meuschen. Lugdun, Bat. 1743. 4to. p. 
139. Hermann, a Franciscan monk of Franconia, who 
wrote in the year 1349, was an cye-witness of the most 
revolting scenes of vengeance, throughout all Germany. 
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that, throughout all Germany, but few places can ve men- 
tioned where these unfortunate people were not regarded 
as outlaws—martyred and burnt. Solemn summonses 
were issued from Bern to the towns of Basle, Freyburg 
in the Breisgau, and Strasburg, to pursue the Jews as 
poisoners. 
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- 
perform,—and where in such a case is the limit ?—were 
executed in the year 1349, throughout Germany, Italy 
and France, with impunity, end in tke eyes of all the 
world. It scemed as if the plague gave rise to scandalous 
acts and frantic tumults, not to mourning and grief: and 


The burgomasters and senators, indeed, op-|the greater part of those who, by their education and 


posed this requisition ; but in Basle the populace obliged | rank, were called upon to raise the voice of reason, them- 
them to bind themselves by an oath to burn the Jews,| selves led on the savage mob to murder and to plander. 
and to forbid persons of that community from entering} Almost all the Jews who saved their lives by baptism, 
their city, for the space of two hundred years. Upon this,! were afterwards burnt at different times; for they con- 
all the Jews in Basle, whose number could not have been | tinued to be accused of poisoning the water and the air. 
inconsiderable, were enclosed in a wooden building, con-| Christians also, whom philanthropy or gain had induced 
structed for the purpose, and burnt together with it, upon | to offer them protection, were put on the rack and execut- 
the mere outcry of the people, without sentence or trial, | ed with them. Many Jews who had embraced Christi- 
which indeed would have availed them nothing. Soon|anity, repented of their apostacy,—and, returning to their 





after, the same thing took place at Freyburg. A regular 


Diet was held at Bennefeld, in Alsace, where the bishops, | 


| 


| former faith, sealed it with their death. 


The humanity and prudence of Clement VI., must, on 


lords and barons, as also deputies of the counts (query) this occasion, also be mentioned to his honour; but even 
counties?) and towns, consulted how they should proceed | the highest ecclesiastical power was insuflicient to restrain 


with regard to the Jews; and when the deputies of Stras-| the unbridled fury of the people. 


He not only protected 


burg—-not indeed the bishop of this town, who proved} the Jews at Avignon, as fur as lay in his power, but also 


himself a violent fanatic—spoke in favour of the perse- 


| 


issued two bulls, in which he declared them innocent ; 


cuted, as nothing criminal was substantiated against! and admonished all Christians, though without success, 


them, a great outery was raised, and it was vehemently 
asked, why, if so, they had covered their wells and re- 
moved their buckets? A sanguinary decrce was resolved 
upon, of which the populace, who obeyed the call of the no- 
bles and superior clergy, became but the too willing execu- 
tioners. Wherever the Jews were not burnt, they were! 
at least banished; and so being compelled to wander about, | 
they fell into the hands of the country people, who with | 
out humanity, and regardless of all laws, persecuted them 
with fire and sword. At Spires, the Jews, driven to de- 
spair, assembled in their own habitations, which they set | 


to cease from such groundless persecutions. ‘The Em- 
peror Charles IV. was also favourable to them, and sought 
to avert their destruction, wherever he could; but he dared 
not draw the sword of' justice, and even found himselt’ 
obliged to yield to the selfishness of the Bohemian nobles, 
who were unwilling to forego so favourable an opportu- 
nity of releasing themselves from their Jewish creditors, 
under favour of an imperial mandate. Duke Albert ot 
Austria burned and pillaged those of his cities, which had 
persecuted the Jews,—a vain and inhuman proeceding, 


| which, moreover, is not exempt; from the suspicion of 


on fire, and thus consumed themselves with their families.| covetousness ; yet he was unable, in his own fortress of 
The few that remained, were forced to submit to baptism;} Keyberg, to protect some hundreds of Jews, who had 


while the dead bodies of the murdered, which lay about 


the streets, were put into empty wine casks, and —_ inhabitants. 


into the Rhine, lest they should infect the air. The mob 
was forbidden to enter the ruins of the habitations that} 
were burnt in the Jewish quarter; for the senate itself 
caused search to be made for the treasure, which is said 
to have been very considerable. 
sand Jews were burnt alive in their own burial ground, | 


At Strasburg, two thou-/ their powerful neighbours. 


been received there, from being barbarously burnt by the 
Several other princes and counts, among 
whom was Ruprecht von der Pfalz, took the Jews under 
their protection, on the payment of large sums: in con- 
sequence of which they were called “ Jew-mwasters,” and 
were in danger of being attacked by the populace and by 
These persecuted and ill. 
used people, except indeed where humane individuals 


where a large scaffold had been erected: a few who pro- | took compassion on them at their own peril, or when they 


mised to embrace Christianity, were spared, and their 
children taken from the pile. 
several females also excited some commiseration; and 
they were snatched from death against their will: many, 
however, who forcibly made their escape from the flames, | 
were murdered in the streets. 

The senate ordered all pledges and bonds to be return- 
ed to the debtors, and divided the money among the work- 
people. Many, however, refused to accept the base price 


could command riches to purchase protection, had no 


The youth and beauty of| place of refuge left but the distant conotry of Lithuania, 


where Boleslav V., Duke of Poland (1227-1279,) had be- 
fore granted them liberty of conscience; and King Ca- 
simir the Great (1333-1370,) yielding to the entreaties of 
Esther, a favourite Jewess, received them, and granted 
them further protection : on which account, that country 
is still inhabited by a great number of Jews, who by 
their secluded habits, have, more than any people in Eu- 


of blood, and, indignant at the scenes of blood-thirsty | rope, retained the manners of the middle ages. 


avarice, which made the infuriated multitude forget* that 


But to return to the fearful accusations against the 


the plague was raging around them, presented it to mo-| Jews: it was reported in all Europe, that they were in 


nasteries, in conformity with the advice of their confe 
sors. In all the countries on the Rhine, these cruelties 
continued to be perpetrated during the succeeding months; 
and after quiet was in some degree restored, the people 
thought to render an acceptable sei vice to God, by taking 
the bricks of the destroyed dwellings, and the tombstones 
of the Jews, to repair churches and to erect belfreys. 

In Mayence alone, 12,000 Jews are said to have been 
put toa cruel death. ‘The Flagellants entered that place 
in August; the Jews, on this occasion, fell out with the 
Christians, and killed several; but when they saw their 
inability to withstand the increasing superiority of their 
enemies, and that nothing could save them from destruc- 
tion, they consumed themselves and their families, by| 
setting fire to their dwellings. ‘Thus also, in other places, 
the entry of the Flagellants gave rise to scenes of slaugh- 
ter; and as thirst for blood was every where combined 
with an unbridled spirit of proselytism, a fanatic zeal 
arose among the Jews, to perish as martyrs to their an- 
cient religion. And how was it possible, that they could 
froin the heart embrace Christianity, when its precepts 
were never more outrageously violated? At Eslingen, 
the whole Jewish community burned themselves in their 
synagogue ; and mothers were often seen throwing their 
children on the pile, to prevent their being baptised, and 
then precipitating themselves into the flames. In short, 
whatever deeds, fanaticism, revenge, avarice and despera- 
tion, in fearful combination, could instigate mankind to 


* Many wealthy Jews, for example, were, on their way 
to the stake, stripped of their garments, for the sake of 
the gold coin that was sewed in them.— Albert Argenti- 





|connection with secret superiors in Toledo, to whose de- 
crees they were subject, and from whom they had receiv- 
ed commands respecting the coining of base money, 
poisoning, the murder of Christian children, &c.; that 
they received the poison by sea from remote parts, and 
also prepared it themselves from spiders, owls and other 
venomous animals; but, in order that their secret might 
not be discovered, that it was known only to their Rabbis 
and rich men. Apparently there were but few who did 
not consider this extravagant accusation well founded ; 
indeed, in many writings of the 14th century, we find 
great acrimony with regard to the suspected poison- 
mixers, which plainly demonstrates the prejudice existing 
against them. Unhappily, after the confessions of the 
first victims in Switzerland, the rack extorted similar ones 
in various places. Some even acknowledged having re- 
ceived poisonous powder in bags, and injunctions from 
Toledo, by secret messengers. Bugs of this description 
were also often found in wells, though it was not anfre- 
quently discovered that the Christians themselves had 
thrown them in; probably to give occasion to murder and 
pillage ; similar instances of which may be found in the 
persecutions of the witches. 

This picture needs no additions. A lively image of the 
Black Plague, and of the moral evil which followed in its 
train, will vividly represent itself to him who is acquaint- 
ed with nature and the constitution of society. Almost 
the only credible accounts of the manner of living, and 
of the ruin which occurred in private life, during this 
pestilence, are from Italy ; and these may enable us to 
form a just estimate of the general state of families in 
Europe, taking into consideration what is peculiar in the 
manners of each country. 
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“ Whien the evil had become universal,” (speaking of 
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Florence) “the hearts of all the inhabitants were closed 
to feclings of humanity. ‘They fled from the sick and all 
that belonged to them, hoping by these means to save 
themselves. Others shut themselves up in their houses, 
with their wives, their children and households, living on 
the most costly food, but carefully avoiding all excess ; 


none were allowed access to them; no intelligence of 


death or sickness was permitted to reach their ear; and 
they spent their time in singing and music, and other pas- 
times. Others, on the contrary, considered eating and 
drinking to excess, amusements of all descriptions, the 
indulgence of every gratification, and an indifference to 
what was passing around them, as the best medicine, and 
acted accordingly. ‘They wandered day and night, from 
one tavern to another, and feasted without moderation or 
bounds. In this way they endeavoured to avoid all con- 
tact with the sick, and abandoned their houses and _ pro- 
perty to chance, like men whose death-knell had already 
tolled. 

Amid this general lamentation and woe, the influence 
and authority of every law, human and divine, vanished. 


Most of those who were in office, had been carried off 


by the plague, or lay sick, or had lost so many members 
of their faimilies, that they were unable to attend to their 
duties ; so that thenceforth every one acted as he thought 
proper. Others, in their mode of living, chose a middle 
course. They ate and drank what they pleased, and walk- 
ed abroad, carrying odoriferous flowers, herbs or spices, 
which they smelt to from time to time, in order to invi- 
gorate the brain, and to avert the baneful influence of the 
air, infected by the sick, and by the innumerable corpses 
of those who had died of the plague. Others carried 
their precaution still further, and thought the surest way 
to escape death was by flight. ‘They therefore left the 
city ; women as well as men abandoning their dwellings 


and their relations, and retiring into the country. But of 


these also, many were carried off, most of them alone 
and deserted by all the world, themselves hav ing previous- 
ly set the example. ‘Thus it was, that one citizen fled 
from another-—a neighbour from his neighbours—a rela- 
tion from his relations ;—and in the end, so completely 
had terror extinguished every kindlier feeling, that the 
brother forsook the brother—the sister the sister—the wife 
her husband ; and at last, even the parent his own off- 
spring, and abandoned them, unvisited and unsoothed, to 
their fate. ‘Those, therefore, that stood in need of assist- 
ance fella prey to greedy atterdants ; who for an exorbi- 
tant recompense, mercly handed the sick their food and 
medicine, remained with them in their last moments, and 
then, not unfrequently, became themselves victims to their 
avarice, and lived not to enjoy their extorted gain. Pro- 
priety and decorum were extinguished among the helpless 
sick. Females of rank seemed to forget their natural bash- 
fulness, and committed the care of their persons, indis- 
criminately, to men and women of the lowest order. No 
longer were women, relatives or friends, found in the 
house of mourning, to share the grief of the survivors— 
no longer was the corpse accompanied to the grave by 
neighbours and a numerous train of priests, carrying 
wax tapers and singing psalms, nor was it borne along 
by other citizens of equal rank. Many breathed their 
last without a friend to soothe their dying pillow ; and few 
indeed were they who departed amid the lamentations 
and tears of their friends and kindred. Instead of sorrow 
and mourning, appeared indifference, frivolity and mirth ; 
this being considered, especially by the females, as con- 
ducive to health. Seldom was the body followed by even 
ten or twelve attendants ; and instead of the usual bearers 
and sextons, mercenzrics of the lowest of the populace 
undertook the office for the sake of gain ; and accompani- 
ed by only a few priests, and often without a single taper, 
it was borne to the very nearest church, and lowered into 
the first grave that was not already too full to receive it. 
Among the middling classes, and especially among the 
poor, the misery was still greater. Poverty or negligence 
induced most of these to remain in their dwellings, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; and thus they fell by thou- 
sands; and many ended their lives in the streets, by day 
and by night. ‘The stench of putrefying corpses was 
often the first indication to their neighbours that more 
deaths had occurred. ‘The survivors, to preserve them- 
selves from infection, generally had the bodies taken out 
of the houses, and laid before the doors; where the early 
morn found them in heaps, exposed to the atfrighted gaze 
of the passing stranger. It was no longer possible to 
have a bier for every corpse,—three or four were generally 
laid together—husband and wife, father and mother, with 
two or three children, were frequently borne to the grave 
on the same bier; and it often happened that two priests 
would accompany a coilin, bearing the cross before it, and 
be joined on the way by several other funerals; so that 


4 


instead of one, there were five or six bodies for inter- 
ment.” 

Thus far Boccacio. On the conduct of the priests, 
another contemporary observes: “In large and stall 
towns, they had withdrawn themselves through fear, leav- 
ing the performance of ecclesiastical duties to the few 
who were found courageous and faithful enough to un- 
dertake them.” But we ought not on that account to 
throw more blame on them than on others; for we find 
proofs of the same timidity and heartlessness in every 
class. During the prevalence of the Black Plague, the 
charitable orders conducted themselves admirably, and 
did as much good as can be done by individual bodies, in 
times of great misery and destruction ; when compassion, 
courage, and the nobler feelings, are found but in the 
few,—while cowardice, selfishness and ill-will, with the 
baser passions in their train,—assert the supremacy. In 
place of virtue which had been driven from the earth, 
wickedness every where reared her rebellious standard, 
and succeeding generations were consigned to the domin- 
ion of her baleful tyranny. 

—<>_— 


CHAPTER VI. 
PHYSICIANS. 


If we now turn to the medical talent which encoun- 
tered the “Great Mortality,” the middle ages must stand 
excused, since even the moderns are of opinion that the 
art of medicine is not able to cope with the Oriental plague, 
and can afford deliverance from it only under particularly 
favourable circumstances. We must bear in mind also, 
that human science and art appear particularly weak in 
great pestilences, because they have to contcnd with the 
powers of nature, of which they have no knowledge ; and 
which, if they had been, or could be comprehended in 
their collective effects, would remain uncontrollable by 
them, principally on account of the disordered condition 
of human society.» Moreover, every new plague has its 
peculiarities, which are the less easily discovered on first 
view, because, during its ravages, fear and consternation 
humble the proud spirit. 

The physicians of the 14th century, during the Black 
Death, did what human intellect could do in the actual 
condition of the healing art ; and their knowledge of the 
disease was by no means despicable. ‘They, like the rest 
of mankind, have indulged in prejudices, and defended 
them, perhaps, with too much obstinacy : some of these, 
however, were founded in the mode of thinking of the 
age, and passed current in those days, as established 
truths: others continue to exist to the present hour. 

Their successors in the 19th century, ought not there- 
fore to vaunt too highly the pre-eminence of their know- 
ledge, for they too will be subjected to the severe judg- 
ment of posterity—they too, will, with reason, be accused 
of human weakness and want of foresight. 


the L4th century, were commissioned to deliver their 
opinion on the causes of the Black Plague, together with 
some appropriate regulations with regard to living, during 
its prevalence. This document is sufficiently remarkable 
to find a place here, 


Paris, have, after mature consideration and consultation 
on the present mortality, collected the advice of our old 
masters in the art, and intend to make known the causes 
of this pestilence, more clearly than could be done accord. 
ing to the rules and principles of astrology and natural 
science; we, therefore, declare as follows :— 

“Tt is known that in India, and the vicinity of the 


the sun, and the warmth of the heavenly fire, exerted 
their power especially against that sea, and struggled vio- 
lently with its waters. Uence, vapours often originate 
which envelope the sun, and convert his light into dark- 
ness. ‘These vapours alternately rose and fell for twenty- 
eight days; but at last, sun and fire acted so powerfully 
upon the sea, that they attracted a great portion of it to 
themselves, and the waters of the ocean arose in the form 
of vapour; thereby the waters were in soine parts so 
corrupted, that the fish which they contained, died, These 
corrupted waters, however, the heat of the sun could not 
consume, neither could other wholesome water, hail or 
snow, and dew, originate therefrom, On the contrary, 
this vapour spread itself through the air in many places 
on the earth, and enveloped them in fog. 

“Such was the case all over Arabia, in a part of India; 
in Crete ; in the plains and valleys of Macedonia; in Hun- 
gary, Albania and Sicily. Should the same thing occur 
in Sardinia, not a man will be left alive; and the like will 





continue, so long as the sun remains in the sign of Leo, 


The medical faculty of Paris, the most celebrated of 


“We, the Members of the College of Physicians, of 


Great Sea, the constellations which combated the rays of 





on all the islands and adjoining countries to which this 
corrupted sea-wind extends, or has already extended from 
India. If the inhabitants of those parts do not employ 
and adhere to the following, or similar means and pre- 
cepts, we announce to them inevitable death—except the 
graceof Christ preserve their lives. 

“ We are of opinion, that the constellations, with the 
aid of nature, strive, by virtue of their divine might, to 
protect and heal the human race; and to this end, in 
union with the rays of the sun, acting through the power 
of fire, endeavour to break through the mist. According- 
ly, within the next ten days, and until the 17th of the 
ensuing month of July, this mist will be converted into 
a stinking deleterious rain, whereby the air will be much 
purified. Now, as soon as this rain announces itself, by 


thunder or hail, every one of you should protect himself 


trom the air; and, as well before as after the rain, kindle 
a large fire of vine-wood, green laurel, or other green 
wood ; wormwood and chamomile should also be burnt in 
great quantity in the market places, in other densely in- 
habited Iccalities, and in the houses. Until the earth is 
xgain completely dry, and for three days afterwards, no 
one ought to go abroad in the fields. During this time 
the dict should be simple, and people should be cautious 
in avoiding exposure in the cool of the evening, at night, 
and inthe morning. Poultry and water-fowl, young pork, 
old beef, and fat meat, in general, should not be eaten; 
but on the contrary, meat of a proper age, of a warm and 
dry nature, by no means, however, heating and exciting. 
Broth should be taken, seasoned with ground pepper, 
ginger and cloves, especially by those who are accustoim- 
ed to live temperately, and are yet choice in their diet. 
Sleep in the day-time is detrimental; it should be taken 
at night until sun-rise, or somewhat longer. At break- 
fast, one should drink little ; supper should be taken an 
hour before sun-set, when more may be drunk than in the 
morning. Clear light wine, mixed with a fifth or sixth 
part of water, should be used as a beverage. Dried or 
fresh fruits with wine are not injurious; but highly so 
without it. Beet-root and other vegetables, whether eaten 
pickled or fresh, are hurtful; on the contrary, spicy pot- 
herbs, as sage or rosemary, are wholesome. Cold, moist, 
watery food is, in general, prejudicial. Going out at 
night, and even until three o’clock in the morning, is 
dangerous, on account of the dew. Only small river fish 
should be used. ‘Too much exercise is hurtful. ‘The body 
should be kept warmer than usual, and thus protected from 
moisture and cold. Rain-water must not be employed in 
cooking, and every one should guard against exposure to 
wet weather. If it rain, a little fine treacle should be 
taken after dinner. Fat people should not sit in the sun- 
shine. Good clear wine should be selected and drank 
often, but in small quantities, by day. Olive oil, as an 
article of food, is fatal. Equally injurious are fasting or 
excessive abstemiousness, anxiety of mind, anger, and 
excessive drinking. Young people, in autumn especially, 
must abstain from all these things, if they do not wish 
torun a risk of dying of dysentery. In order to keep 
the bedy properly open, an enema, or some other simple 
means, should be employed, when necessary. Bathing is 
injurious. Men must preserve chastity as they value 
their lives. Every one should impress this on his recol- 
lection, but especially those who reside on the coast, or 
upon an island into which the noxious wind has pene- 
trated.” 

On what occasion these strange precepts were delivered 
can no longer be ascertained, even if it were an object to 
know it. It must be acknowledged, however, that they 
do not redound to the credit either of the faculty of Paris, 
or of the 14th century in general. ‘This famous faculty 
found themselves under the painful necessity of being 
wise at command, and of firing a point blank shot of eru- 
dition at an enemy who enveloped himself in a dark mist, 
of the nature of which they had no conception. In con- 
cealing their ignorance by authoritative assertions, they 
suffered themselves, therefore, to be misled ; and while 
endeavouring to appear to the world with eclat, only be- 
trayed to the intelligent their lamentable weakness. Now 
some might suppose, that in the condition of the sciences 
in the 14th century, no intelligent physicians existed ; but 
this is altogether at variance with the laws of human ad- 
vancement, and is contradicted by history. The real 
knowledge of an age is only shown in the archives of its 
literature, Men of talent here alone deposit the results of 
their experience and reflection, without vanity or a selfish 
object :—here alone the genius of truth speaks audibly. 
There is no ground for believing that, in the 14th century, 
men of this kind were publicly questioned regarding 
their viev-s; and it is, therefore, the more necessary that 
impartial history should take up their cause and do jus- 
tice to their merits, 
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The first notice on this subject is due to a very cele- 
brated teacher in Perugia, Gentilis of Foligno, who, on 
the 15th of June, 1348, fell a sacrifice to the plague, in 
the faithful discharge of his duty. Attached to Arabian 
doctrines, and to the universally respected Galen, he, in 
common with ali his contemporaries, believed in a putrid 
corruption of the blood in the lungs and in the heait, 
which was occasioned by the pestilential atmosphere, and 
was forthwith communicated to the whole body. He 
thought, therefore, that every thing depended upon a 
sufficient purification of the air, by means of large blaz- 
ing fires of odoriferous wood, in the vicinity of the healthy, 
as well as of the sick, and also upon an appropriate 
manner of living; so that the putridity might not over- 
power the diseased. In conformity with notions derived 
from the ancients, he depended upon bleeding and purg- 
ing, at the commencement of the attack, for the purpose 
of purification ; ordered the healthy to wash the:mnsclves 
frequently with vinegar or wine, to sprinkle their dwell- 
ings with vinegar, and to smell often to camphor, or other 
volatile substances. Hereupon he gave, after the Arabian 
fashion, detailed rules, with an abundance of different me- 
dicines, of whose healing powers wonderful things were 
believed. He laid [ittle stress upon super-lunar influ- 
ences, so far as respected the malady itself’; on which ac- 
count he did not enter into the great controversies of the 
astrologers, but always kept in view, as an object of me- 
dical attention, the corruption of the blood in the lungs 
and heart. He believed in a progressive infection from 
country to country, according to the notions of the present 
day ; and the contagious power of the disease, even in 
the vicinity of those affected by plague, was, in his opin- 
ion, beyond all doubt. On this point, intelligent contem- 
poraries were all agreed; and in truth, it required no 
great genius to be convinced of so palpable a fact. Be- 
sides, correct notions of contagion have descended from 
remote antiquity, and were maintained unchanged in the 
14th century. So far back as the age of Plato, a know- 
ledge of the contagious power of malignant inflamma- 
tions of the eye, of which also no physician of the middle 
ages entertained a doubt, was gencral among the people ; 
yet, in modern times, surgeons have filled volumes with 
partial controversies on this subject. The whole language 
of antiquity has adapted itself to the notions of the peo- 
ple, respecting the contagion of pestilential diseases ; and 
their terms were, beyond comparison, more expressive 
than those in use among the moderns. 

Arrangements for the protection of the healthy against 
contagious diseases, the necessity of which is shown from 
these notions, were regarded by the ancients as useful ; 
and by many, whose circumstances permitted it, were 
carried into effect in their houses. Even a total separa- 
tion of the sick from the healthy, that indispensable means 
of protection against infection by contact, was proposed 
by physicians of the second century after Christ, in order 
to check the spreading of leprosy. But it was decidedly 
opposed, because, as it was alleged, the healing art ought 
not to be guilty of such harshness. This mildness of 
the ancients, in whose manner of thinking inhumanity 
was so often and so undisguisedly conspicuous, might ex- 
cite surprise, if it were any thing more than apparent. 
The true ground of the neglect of public protection against 
pestilential diseases, Jay in the general notion and consti- 
tution of human society,—it lay in the disregard of hu- 
man life, of which the great nations of antiquity have 
given proofs in every page of their history. Let it not 
be supposed that they wanted knowledge respecting the 
propagation of contagious diseases. On the contrary, 
they were as well informed on this subject as the moderns; 
but this was shown where individual property, not where 
human life, on the grand scale, was to be protected. 
Hence tbe ancients made a general practice of arresting 
the progress of murrains among cattle, by a separation of 
the diseased from the healthy. Their herds alone enjoy- 
ed that protection which they held it impracticable to ex- 
tend to human society, because they had no wish to do 
so. That the governments in the 14th century were not 
yet so far advanced, as to put into practice general regu- 
lations for checking the plague, needs no especial proof. 
Physicians could, therefore, only advise public purifica- 
tions of the air by means of larges fires, as had often 
been practised in ancient times ; and they were obliged to 
leave it to individual families, either to seek safety in 
flight, or to shut themselves up in their dwellings, a me- 
thod which answers in common plagues, but which here 
afforded no complete security, because such was the fury 

of the disease when it was at its height, that the atmo- 
sphere of whole cities was penctrated by the infection. 

Of the astral influence which was considered to have 
originated the “Great Mortality,” physicians and learned 
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reality. A grand conjunction of the three superior planets, 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, in the sign of Aquarius, which 
took place according to Guy de Chauliac, on the 24th of 
March, 1345, was generally received as its principal cause. 
In fixing the day, this physician, who was deeply versed 
in astrology, did not agree with others; whereupon there 
arose various disputations, of weight in that age, but of 
none in ours; people, however, agreed in this—that con- 
junctions of the planets infallibly prognosticated great 
events , great revolutions of kingdoms, new prophets, de- 
structive plagues, and other occurrences which bring dis- 
tress and horror on mankind. No medical author of the 
14th and 15th century omits an opportunity of represent- 
ing them as among the general prognostics of great 
plagues ; nor can we, for our parts, regard the astrology 
of the middle ages, as a mere offspring of superstition. 
It has not only, in common with all ideas which inspire 
aud guide mankind, a high historical importance, entire- 
ly independent of its error or truth—for the influence of 
both is equally power‘ul—but there arealso contained in it, 
as in alehymy, grand thoughts of antiquity, of which 
modern natural philosophy is so little ashamed that she 
claims them as her property. Foremost among these, is 
the idea of the general life which diffuses itself through- 
out the whole universe, expressed by the greatest Greek 
sages, and transmitted to the middle ages, through the new 
Plitonic natural philosophy. ‘To this impression of an 
univers | organism, the assumption of a reciprocal influ- 
ence of terrestrial bodies could not be forcign, nor did 
this cease to correspond with a higher view of nature, 
until astrologers overstepped the limits of human know- 
ledge with frivolous and mystical calculations. 

Guy de Chauliae considers the influence of the con- 
junction, which was lield to be all-potent, as the chief 
general cause of the Black Plague; the diseased state of 
bodies, the corruption of the fluids, debility, obstruction, 
and so forth, as the especial subordinate causes. By these, 
according to his opinion, the quality of the air, and of the 
other elements, was so altered, that they set poisonous 
fluids in motion towards the inward parts of the body, 
in the same manner as the magnet attracts iron ; whence 
there arose in the commencement fever and the spitting 
of blood ; afterwards, however, a deposition in the form 
of glandular swellings and inflammatory boils. Herein 
the notion of an epidemic constitution was set forth, clear- 
ly and conformably, to the spirit of the age. Of conta- 
gion, Guy de Chauliae was completely convinced. He 
sought to protect himself against it by the usual means; 
and it was probably he who advised Pope Clement VI. to 
shut himself up while the plague lasted. The preserva- 
tion of this pope’s life, however, was most beneficial to 
the city of Avignon, for he loaded the poor with judicious 
acts of kindness,—took care to have proper attendants 
provided, and paid physicians bimself to afford assistance 
wherever human aid could avail; an advantage which, 
perhaps, no other city enjoyed. Nor was the treatment 
of plague patients in Avignon by any means objection- 
able ; for, after the usual depletions by bleeding and aperi- 
ents, where circumstances required them, they endeavour- 
ed to bring the buboes to suppuration ; they made incisions 
into the inflammatory boils, or burned them with a red- 
hot iron, a practice wich at all times proves salutary, 
and in the Black Plague saved many lives. In this city, 
the Jews, who lived in a state of the greatest filth, were 
most severely visited, as also the Spaniards, whom Chalin 
accuses of great intemperance. 

Still more distinct notions on the causes of the plague 
were stated to his contemporaries in the 14th century, by 
Galeazzo di Santa Sofia, a learned man, a native of Padua, 
who likewise treated plague-patients at Vienna, though in 
what year is undetermined. He distinguishes carefully 
pestilence from epidemie and endemie. ‘I'he common no- 
tion of the two first accords exactly with that of an epi- 
demic constitution, for both consist, according to him, in 
an unknown change or corruption of the air; with this 
difference, that pestilence calls forth diseases of ditferent 
kinds ; epidemie, on the contrary, always the same dis- 
ease. Asan example of an epidemie, he adduces a cough 
(influenza) which was observed in all climates at the same 
time, without perceptible cause; but he recognised the 
approach of a pestilence, independently of unusual natural 
phenomena, by the more frequent occurrence of various 
kinds of fever, to which the modern physicians would as- 
sign a nervous and putrid character. ‘The endemie ori- 
ginates, according to him, only in local telluric changes 
—in deleteric-1s influences which develope themselves in 
the earth and in the water, without a corruption of the 
air. These notions were variously jumbled together in 
his time, like every thing which human understanding 
separates by too fine a line of limitation. The estima- 
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pestilence, is well worthy of commendation; and Sarta 
Sofia, in this respeet, not only agrees with the most in- 
telligent persons of the 14th and 15th centuries, but he 
has also promulgated an opinion which must, even now, 
serve as a foundation for our scarcely commenced inves- 
tigations into cosmical influences. Pestilence and epi- 
demie consist, not in alterations of the four prunary 
qualities, but in a corruption of the air, powerful, though 
quite immaterial, and not cognoscible by the senses : (cor- 
ruptio aeris non substantialis, sed qualitativa) ina dispro- 
portion of the imponderables in the atmosphere, as it 
would be expressed by the moderns. The causes of the 
pestilence and epidemie aye, first of all, astral influences, 
especially on occasion of planetary conjunctions ; then 
extensive putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, and 
terrestrial corruptions (corruptio in terra ;) to which also, 
bad diet and want may contribute. Santa Sofia considers 
the putrefaction of locusts, that had perished in the sea, 
and were again thrown up, combined with astral and ter- 
restrial influences, as the cause of the pestilence in the 
eventful year of the “Great Mortality.” 

All the fevers which were called forth by the pestilence 
are, according to him, of the putrid kind 3 for they origi- 
nate principally from putridity of the heart's blood, which 
inevitably follows the inhalation of infected air. The 
Oriental Plague is, sometimes, but by no means always, 
occasioned by pestilence(?), which imparts to it a cha- 
racter (qualitas occulta) hostile to human nature. It ori- 
ginates frequently from other causes, among which this 
physician was aware that contagion was to be reckoned ; 
and it deserves to be remarked, that he held epidemic 
small-pox and measles to be infallible forerunners of the 
plague, as do the physicians and people of the east at the 
present day. 

Ip the exposition of his therapeutical views of the 
plague, a clearness of intellect is again shown by Santa 
Sofia, which reflects credit on the age. It seemed to him 
to depend, Ist, on an evacuation of putrid matters, by pur- 
gatives and bleeding: yet he did not sanction the em- 
ployment of these means indiscriminately, and without 
consideration ; least of all where the condition of the blood 
was healthy. He also declared himself decidedly against 
bleeding ad deliquium (verm sectio eradicativa.) 2d, 
Strengthening of the heart and prevention of putrescence. 
3d, Appropriate regimen. 4th, Improvement of the air. 
oth, Appropriate treatment of tumid glands and inflam- 
matory boils, with emollient, or even stimulating poultices 
(mustard, lily-bulbs,) as well as with red-hot gold and 
iron. Lastly, 6th, Attention to prominent symptoms. 
The stores of the Arabian pharmacy, which he brought 
into action to meet all these indications, were indeed very 
considerable ; it is to be observed, however, that, for the 
most part, gentle means were accumulated, which in case 
of abuse, would do no harm; for the character of the 
Arabian system of medicine, whose principles were every 
where followed at this time, was mildness and caution. 
On this account too, we cannot believe that avery prolix 
treatise by Marsigli di Santa Sofia, a conten#porary rela- 
tive of Galeazzo, on the prevention and treatment of plague, 
can have caused much harm, although, perhaps, even in 
the 14th century, an agreeable latitude and confident as- 
sertions respecting things which no mortal has investi- 
gated, or which it is quite a matter of indifference to dis- 
tinguish, were considezed as proofs of a valuable practical 
talent. 

The agreement of contemporary and later writers, 
shows that the published views of the most cclebrated 
physicians of the 14th century, were those gencrally 
adopted. Among these, Chalin de Vinario is the most 
experienced. Though devoted to astrology, still more 
than his distinguished contemporary, he acknowledges 
the great power of terrestrial influences, and expressés 
himself very sensibly on the indisputable doctrine of con- 
tagion, endeavouring thereby to apologise for many sur- 
geons and physicians of his time, who neglected their 
duty. He asserted boldly, and with truth, “ that all epi- 
demic diseases might Lecome contagious, and all fevers 
epidemic,” which attentive observers of all subsequent 
ages have confirmed. 

He delivered his sentiments on blood-letting with saga- 
city, as an experienced physician; yet he was unable, as 
may be imagined, to moderate the desire for bleeding 
shown by the ignorant monks. He was averse to draw 
blood from the veins of patients under fourteen years of 
age ; but counteracted inflammatory excitement in them 
by cupping ; and endeavoured to moderate the inflamma- 
tion of the tumid glands by leeches. Most of those who 
were bled, dicd; he therefore reserved this remedy for 
the plethoric; especially for the papal courtiers, and the 
hypocritical priests, whom he saw gratifying their sensual 
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Pretended to follow Christ. He recommended burning 
the boils with a red-hot iron, only in the plague without 
fever, which occurred in single cases; and was always 
ready to correct those over-hasty surgeons, who, with fire 
and violent remedies, did irremediable injury to their 
patients. Michael Savonarola, professor in Ferrara (1462) 
reasoning on the susceptibility of the human frame to the 
influence of pestilential infection, as the cause of such 
various modifications of disease, expresses himself as a 
modern physician would on this point; and an adoption 
of the principle of contagion, was the foundation of his 
definition of the plague. No less worthy of observation 
are the views of the celebrated Valescus of Taranta, who, 
during the final visitation of the Black Death, in 1382, 
practised as a physician at Montpelier, and handed down 
to posterity what has been repeated in innumerable trea- 
tises on plague, which were written during the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

Of all these notions and views regarding the plague, 
whose development we have represented, there are two 
especially, which are prominent in historical importance : 
—Ist, The opinion of learned physicians, that the pestt- 
lence, or epidemic constitution, is the parent of various 
kinds of disease ; that the plague sometimes, indeed, but 
by no means always, originates from it: that, to speak 
in the language of the moderns, the pestilence bears the 
same relation to contagion, that a pre-disposing cause 
does to an occasional cause: and 2dly, the universal con- 
viction of the contagious power of that disease. 

Contagion gradually attracted more notice; it was 
thought that in it the most powerful occasional cause 
might be avoided; the possibility of protecting whole 
cities by separation, became gradually more evident; and 


so horrifying was the recollection of the eventful year of 


the “ Great Mortality,” that before the close of the Lith 
century, ere the ill effects of the Black Plague had ceased, 
nations endeavoured to guard against the return of this 
enemy, by an earnest and effectual defence. 

The first regulation which was issued for this purpose, 
originated with Viscount Bernabo, and is dated the 17th 
Jan. 1374. “ Every plague patient was to be taken out 
of the city into the fields, there to die or to recover, 
Those who attended upon a plague patient, were to re- 
main apart for ten days, before they again associated 
with any body. The priests were to examine the discas- 
ed, and point out to special commissioners, the persons 
infeeted ; under punishment of the confiscation of their 
goods, and of being burned alive. Whoever imported the 
plague, the state condemned his goods to confiscation. 
Finally, none except those who were appointed for that 
purpose, were to attend plague-patients, under penalty of 
death and confiscation.” 

These orders, in correspondence with the spirit of the 
14th century, are sufficiently decided to indicate a recol- 
lection of the good effvcts of confinement, and of keeping 
ata distance those suspected of having the plague. It 


a said that Milan itself, by a rigorous barricado of 
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iree hous@#in which the plague had broken out, main- 
tained itself free from the “ Great Mortality,” for a con- 
siderable time ; and examples of the preservation of indi- 
vidual families, by means of a strict separation, were 
certainly very frequent. That these orders must have 
caused universal affliction from their uncommon severity, 
as we know to have been especially the case in the city 
of Reggio, may be easily conceived ; but Bernabo did not 
sufler himself to be frightened from his purpose—on the 
contrary, when the plague returned in the year 1383, he 
forbade the admission of people from infected places into 
his territories, on pain of death. We have now, it is true, 
no account how far he succeeded ; yet it is to be sup- 
posed that he arrested the disease, for it had long lost the 
ptoperty of the Black Death, to spread abroad in the air 
the contagious matter which proceeded from the lungs, 


charged with putridity, and to taint the atmosphere of 


whole cities by the vast numbers of the sick. Now that 
it had resumed its milder form, so that it infected only 
by contact, it admitted being confined within individual 
dwellings, as easily as in modern times. 

Bernabo’s example was imitated ; nor was there any 
century more appropriate for recommending to govern- 
ments strong regulations against the plague, than the 
4th ; for when it broke out in Italy, in the year 1399, 
and still demanded hew victims, it was for the 16th time; 
without reckoning frequent visitations of measles and 
small-pox. In this same year, Viscount John, in milder 
terms than his predecessor, ordered that no stranger 
should be admitted from infected places, and that the city 
gates should be strictly guarded. Infected houses were 
to be ventilated for at least eight or ten days, and puri- 
fied from noxious vapours by fires, and by fumigations 
with balsamic and aromatic substances. Straw, rags, and 
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the like, were to be burned; and the bedstead 
been used, set out for four days in the rain or the sun- 
shine, so that, by means of the one or the other, the mor- 
bific vapour might be destroyed. No one was to venture 
to make use of clothes or beds out of infected dwellings, 
unless they had been previously washed and dried either 
at the fire or in the sun. People were, likewise, to avoid, 
as long as possible, occupying houses which had been 
irequented by plague-patients. 

We cannot precisely perceive in these an advance to- 
wards general regulations ; and perhaps people were con- 
vinced of the insurmountable impediments which opposed 
the separation of open inland countries, where bodies of 
people connected together could not be brought, even by 
the most obdurate severity, to renounce the habit of a 
profitable intercourse. 

Doubtless it is Nature which has done the most to 
banish the Oriental plague from western Europe, where 
the increasing cultivation of the earth, and the advancing 
order in civilised society, prevented it from remaining 
domesticated; which it most probably had been in the 
more ancient times. 

In the fitteenth century, during which it broke out 
seventeen times in different places in Europe, it was of 
the more consequence to oppose a barrier to its entrance 
from Asia, Africa, and Greece (which had become Turk- 
ish); for it would have been difficult for it to maintain 
itself indigenously any longer. Among the southern 
commercial states, however, which were called on to make 
the greatest exertions to this end, it was principally Ve- 
nice, formerly so severely attacked by the Black Plague, 
that put the necessary restraint upon the perilous profits 
of the merchant. Until towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the very considerable intercourse with the East 
was free and unimpeded. Ships of commercial cities had 
often brought over the plague: nay, the former irruption 
of the great mortality itself had been occasioned by navi- 
gators. For, as in the latter end of Autumn, 1347, four 
ships full of plague-patieuts returned from the Levant to 
(renoa, the disease spread itself there with astonishing 
rapidity. On this account, in the following year, the Ge- 
noese forbade the entrance of suspected ships into their 
port. ‘These sailed to Pisa and other cities on the coast, 
where already Nature had made such mighty prepara- 
tions for the reception of the Black Plague, and what we 
have already described took place in consequence. 

In the year 1485, when, among the cities of northern 
Italy, Milan especially felt the scourge of the plague, a 
special council of health, consisting of three nobles, was 
established at Venice, who probably tried every thing in 


'|their power to prevent the entrance of this disease, and 


gradually called into activity all those regulations which 
have served in later times as a pattern for the other south- 
ern states of Europe. Their endeavours were, however, 
not crowned with complete success ; on which account 
their powers were increased, in the year 1504, by grant- 
ing them the right of life and death over those who vio- 
lated the regulations. Bills of health were probably first 
introduced in the year 1527, during a fatal plague which 
visited Italy for five years (1525—30), and called forth 
redoubled caution. 

The first lazarettos were established upon islands at 
some distance from the city, seemingly as early as the 
year 1485. Here all strangers coming from places where 
the existence of plague was suspected were detained. 
it appeared in the city itself, the sick were despatched 
with their families to what was called the Old Lazaretto, 
were there furnished with provisions and medicines, and, 
when they were cured, were detained, together with all 
those who had had intercourse with them, still forty days 
longer in the New Lazaretto, situated on another island. 
All these regulations were every year improved, and 
their needfui rigour was increased, so that from the year 
1585 onwards no appeal was allowed from the sentence 
of the Council of Health ; and the other commercial na- 
tions gradually came to the support of the Venitians, by 
adopting corresponding regulations. Bills of health, how- 
ever, were not general until the year 1665. 

The appointment of a forty days’ detention, whence 
quarantines derive their name, was not dictated by ca- 
price, but probably had a medical origin, which is derivable 
in part from the doctrine of critical days; for the fortieth 
day, according to the most ancient notions, has been al- 
ways regarded as the last of ardent diseases, and the limit 
of separation between these and those which are chronic. 
{t was the custom to subject lying-in women for forty 
days to a more exact superintendence. There was a good 
deal also said in medical works of forty day epochs in 
the forinatien of the foetus, not to mention that the alchy- 
mists expected more durable revolutions in forty days, 
which period they called the philosophical month. 
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This period being generally held to prevail in natural 
processes, it appeared reasonable to assume and legally to 
establish it as that required for the development of latemt 
principles of contagion, since public regulations cannot 
dispense with decisions of this kind, even though they 
should not be wholly justified by the nature of the case. 
Great stress has likewise been laid on theological and 
legal grounds which were certainly of greater weight in 
the fifteenth century than in more modern times. The 
forty days’ duration of the Flood, the forty days’ sojourn 
of Moses on Mount Sinai, our Saviour’s fast for the same 
length of time in the wilderness ; lastly, what is called 
the Saxon term (Sachsische Frist,) which lasts for forty 
days, &c. 

On this matter, however, we cannot decide, since our 
ouly object here is to point ont the origin of a political 
means of protection against a disease, which has been the 
greatest impediment to civilisation within the memory of 
man; a means, that, like Jenner’s vaccine after the small- 
pox had ravaged Europe for twelve hundred years, has 
diminished the check which mortality puts en the pro- 
gress of civilisation, and thus given to the life and man- 
ners of the nations of this part of the world a new dircc- 
tion, the result of which we cannot foretel. 


TUE END. 
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The following is the last of the series of “ Family 
Portraits” taken from the London Magazine. The reader 
will find the previous tales thus distributed in the 
“ Library :’—Arthur St. John in Volume II.; Good Sir 
Walter, ‘The Deaf and Dumb Page, and The Second 
Best, in Volume III. They are the best tales of the kind 
we have ever perused. 


THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA DE CASTRO. 


It is strange, and often lamentable, to consider the 
influence which public events have upon private fortunes. 
I do not now speak of the widows made by war, or of 
the other many and dreadful sufferings which that awful 
scourge inflicts upon humanity. The stream of the pub- 
lic destinies carrics upon its bosom many a private sbal- 
lop; sometimes aided by its current, and adorned by its 
course of beauty, but far more often, after a Jong succcs- 
sion of perils, wrecked and utterly destroyed. 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any conncc- 
tion between the fortunes of Herbert Meynell, the son of 
an English knight and dame, born and bred in England,— 
and those of Donna Olivia de Castro, the daughter of a 
Spanish grandee, whose only migrations had been be- 
tween her father’s castle in Old Castile, and his palace at 
Madrid? And yet these two persons fixed the fate of 
each other’s lives. And what brought them together ? 
The course of public events. 

Sir Herbert Meynell’s father had been one of those 
gentlemen, of knightly families, who bought the heredi. 
tary knighthood, which James 1. constituted for pecuni- 
ary purposes, under the title of baronet. He was a 
favourite of the king, and his son was bred up very much 
about the person of Prince Charles. Sir Herbert was 
thus, at the period of his father’s death, which happened 
in the year 1620, when he was about two-and-twenty 
years old, far from being the coarse, uninstructed, un- 
mannerly bumpkin, which the mere country gentlemen 
of England almost universally were at that day. He had 
been bred about the court, and among the best even there. 
He had great natural advantages, and he had cultivated 
them, whether of body or of mind, to the utmost. Accord- 
ingly, at the time that he succeeded to the very large 
property of his father,—another advantage of the extent 
of which he was fully conscious,;—he was one of the 
most accomplished gallants of the court—in which he 
fixed his residence. Coming from the midland, he had 
family connections with the lord of the ascendant, Buck- 
ingham ; and, although not by office one of his retainers, 
he was constantly about his person, and was considered 
as one of his most favoured followers. 

Accordingly, wher that most extraordinary expedition, 
the prince’s journey to Spain, was resolved on, Sir Her- 
bert was singled out as one of the galaxy of noble and 
gallant persons who were to go direct to Spain, and 
form the retinue of the prince during his residence at 
Madrid. Buckingham had originally wished that he 
should accompany them ; but, as their escort was literally 
limited to three—-Sir Francis Cottington, Sir Richard 
Graham, and Endymion Porter—this was found to be 
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impossible. He went out, however, with Lord Denbigh, 
Lord Kensington, Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, and the 
cther young nobles who formed the court of the prince 
at Madrid. 


Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beauty, wit, 
wealth and rank, congregated together than in this cortége. 
The Dake of Buckingham, whose eminence itself had 
originally arisen from his advantages of person, was, at 
this time, in the very zenith of manhood, and an unparal- 
Icled course of continued success had added all the vis 
vife—the animation, buoyancy, and _ brilliancy—which 
are the usual attendants on good fortune. ‘The young no- 
blemen who had followed the prince to Madrid, were the 
very élite of the court. They had been singled out with 
reference to their showy and imposing qualities; and, 
though the prince himself already indicated that cold and 
reserved temper, which afterwards proved of so much 
detriment during the course of his ill-fated life, yet it 
could scarcely have been possible for Francis I. or Henri 
Quatre to have gathered around him a retinue more dis- 
tinguished for grace, vivacity, and lair de cour. 

But, even among these, Sir Herbert Meynell stood 
prominent. He was, at this time, scarcely five-and- 
twenty. ‘Tall, graceful, and athletic in form—with the 
eye of a falcon, yet a smile soft, sweet, and penetrating 
as that of a woman; bred, too, under the eye of Buck- 
ingham, with this model of courtly grace and gallantry 
constantly in view, no wonder that he had imbibed much 
of that exquisite manner, which even his enemics admit 
Buckingham to have possessed, and still less wonder 
that he should also have contracted some of those viccs 
which even his best friends have never denied. Such 
was Sir Herbert Meynell, at the time that he arrived at 
the court of Spain, in person and outward manner ; what 
he was in heart, the following narrative will probably 
show :— 


It was in the month of May, 1623, that a bull-fight 
was held at Madrid, for the purpose of displaying this 
national exhibition to the Prince of Wales. Splendidly 
as these shows were always got up, especially when 
honoured by the royal presence, the magnificence was 
redoubled on the present occasion, as may very naturally 
be supposed. And, indeed, if the object were to display 
to the English prince an exhibition of Spanish character, 
no means so well calculated for the purpose could have 
been chosen. It went, indeed, a little farther than was, 
probably, intended ; for all the points of that character] 
that were displayed, were not, perhaps, quite in conso- 
nance with the ideas of the prince. 

Certainly, in those days, a publie bull-fight might be 
considered a condensation, upon one spot, of all the most} 
prominent parts of the national disposition in Spain. 
The love of display—not the light, gay, and giddy {fvel- 
ing of the Frenchman—but more grave, more solid, I 
had almost said solemn—partaking rather of the nature 
of the tournament of old days than of the ball-room of 
modern times,—with such feelings did the Spanish cava- 
liers enter the arena, dressed splendidly, but rigidly na- 
tionally,* and, casting up their eyes to the galleries, 
loaded with beauty, which stretched around the enclo- 
sure, above,—await with proudly-swelling-hearts the sig- 
nal which was to give them the opportunity of exhibiting 
their persons and their prowess to such fair beholders. 


And these very beauties formed in themselves no tri- 
vial portion of the exhibition. ‘The ladies of the court, 
accustomed to mix freely in society, were there very 
much as the belles of London or Paris go to the opera ; but 
the great majority were persons who, exalted thongh they 
might be in rank, yet, living only in private life, were 
subject to the many and minute restrictions, whieh the 
modes of life, then prevalent in Spain, enforced. To 
these a bull-fight was a gala looked to with eagerness, 
and enjoyed with delight. With all the advantages of 
dress— placed tov in a position conspicuous, yet, at the 
same time, not painfully so, from its being occupied by 
all alike, few things could be more dazzling than this 
circle of loveliness and brilliancy. The Spanish ladies 
are, or, at least, then were, peculiarly fitted for this spe- 
cies of exhibition. Less light, lively, and vivid than the 
French, they probably shone less in the ball-room or the 
salon ; but their full, deep, Cleopatra-like order of beauty 
admirably became a position such as this, where they sat 
as the arbitresses and rewarders of the exertions of their 
preux. There is something in the repose of a Spanish 
woman’s countenance, indicating, as it does, the slumber 
of profound, fervent, even fierce, passion beneath, which 








* Buckingham’s wearing the French costume was one 
of the first things by which he gave offence at the court 





of Spain. 





impresses the mind more than almost any other descrip- 
tion of beauty. 

Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is strong, and 
the bold and loose gallants of the English court had not 
looked upon the fair Iberians unmoved ; and, if report 
spoke truly, they had not failed to push the advantages 
of their position to the utmost. These advantages were 
many and great. Not only the romantic nature of the 
prince’s journey had tended to draw the curiosity of all 
Madrid upon himself and every one belonging to him ; 
but, as they were foreigners, they were supposed to be, 
to a certain extent, privileged persons, and were held 
excused from many of those formalities and regulations 
of etiquette, which tend so much to throw impediments 
in the way of speedy acquaintance. It is possible, in- 
deed, that this exemption was readily granted by persons 
who thought that there might be worse arrangements 
than for their daughters to accompany the infanta to 
England, as the wives of the prince’s courtiers. At all 
events, there seemed to be a general understanding that 
the Englishmen were not expected thoroughly to con- 
form to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette—an under- 
standing to which the young ladies were very willing to 
accede, and the young gentlemen not at all. It may be 
supposed, indeed, that these last could by no means highly 
approve of such arrangements; and they hated their 
visiters, therefore, with a very cordial and hospitable 
hatred. Indeed, the chief enjoyment which the cavaliers 
promised to themselves in this bull-fight, was that, for 
once, they would be the sole objects of attraction, as their 
foreign rivals, of course, did not enter into the arena. 
“J wish to heaven they would,” muttered one of the 
combatants; “the world would then see the difference 
between a true Castilian and these northern savages.” 
Perhaps, it may not be considered quite a fair ground of 
contempt, that the foreigners did not understand this peca- 
liarly Spanish exercise ; but, even in our days, the same 
spirit exists: an Englishman despises a Frenchman, be. 
cause he cannot detend himself with his fists, and a 
Frenchman an Englishman because he cannot fight 
with a rapier. 

The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckoned without 
their host. That division of the gallery in which the 
court sat attracted more eyes than ever court at bull-fight 
had done before; and it was not unnatural to attribut« 
this to the presence of the prince, of Buckingham, and 
of the gallant retinue by which they were attended. The 
feats in the arena were as dangerous, as skilful, and as 
gallant as usual: but the interest of the fair spectators in 
the vicissitudes of the fight was far less keenly excited. 
The cavaliers were furious, but it was quite natural—for 
bull-fights they saw frequently ; but princes errant and 
their train formed a sight most unusual, indeed. 

The Englishmen, themselves, however, were warmly 
interested by the fine and daring spectacle which was 
passing before their eyes. As for its being cruel also, 
few people think the worse of any sport for that, even 
now. But then the very meaning of the term was not 
known by the great. Meynell alone saw but little of the 
fight. ‘I'he bull made a splendid first rush, and as Sir 
Herbert was moving onward to get a fuller view of what 
would next happen, his eye lighted upon an object which 
put bull, and cavaliers, and matadores out of his head in 
an instant. It was a young lady of about eighteen. She 
was just seated outside of the space enclosed for the 
court and its followers. Being a little in front of where 
Meynell had been standing, he had not observed her till, 
as he was moving forward, a part of his dress becoming 
hitched apon the rail, he turned back to disengage it: 
and then his eyes rested full upon the loveliest face 
which, till then, they had ever beheld. ‘The English 
court was, in the reign of James I., undoubtedly remark- 
able for the degree of beauty which adorned it. But 
Meynell felt in an instant that any thing so lovely as this 
he had never seen. A picture of this lady hangs in the 
gallery at Arlescot Hall; but it is, in several respects, 
different from what she was at this time. There was 
health, as well as beauty, in the cheek; and, in lieu of 
that deep and desolate sadness which strikes every one 
so vividly as existing in the eyes of that picture, there 
were the brightness and animation of an unclouded 
spirit, and the pride of a beauty, a noble and a Spaniard— 
mitigated and qualified, however, by an expression both 
of sensitiveness and kindly feeling. She was speaking 
at the moment Meynell first caught sight of her, and 
pointing out something in the arena, to a lady who ap- 
peared to be her mother. The sweet, soft, and musical 
tone of her voice—the beauty of her lips as they moved 
in speaking, and displayed, from time to time, the exqui- 
site teeth within—the formation of the rounded and deli- 
cate arm, as it was outstretched in the act of pointing— 
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and, almost above all, the hand itself that pointed— 
the whole picture, in short, struck Meynell with the 
keenest admiration and delight ;—he stopped short, and, 
after a few moments, drew near to the rail—and sat down 
within a few paces of this enchanting vision. 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use a homely 
but expressive phrase, somewhat taken aback by the 
sudden view of a creature so inexpressibly lovely. But 
he was not a man to lose his self. possession—or, at least, 
not speedily to regain it—even under such circumstances 
as these. He looked, and looked agyain—to ascertain 
whether his first glance had deccived him: on the con- 
trary, the more he gazed, the more he admired. His 
thoughts ran back to the memory of the English beau- 
ties whom he had wooed—but none could compare with 
this peerless Spaniard. He scanned the peculiar points 
of her national beauty, and thought them so many ingre- 
dients of perfection. The ideas which Byron has since 
put into such beautiful verse, filled his mind :— 


—— how much 
Hath Phabus woo'd in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous cluteh ! 

Who round the North for paler dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and 
weak ! 


Meynell was not a man to Ict his admiration long re- 
main unknown to its object.“ 1 will wait,” thought he, 
“a little while for an opportunity to accost her—and, if 
it does not occur, I will make one.” It did occur, how- 
ever ; and that speedily. 

The combat had been going on for some time, eagerly 
gazed upon by tue lady, but not in the least looked at by 
Sir Herbert, who, on the contrary, was occupied in 
watching the.variations of her speaking face, as the 
events in the arena below fluctuated. On a sudden she 
turned pale as death, and uttered an exclamation amount- 
ing to a scream-~-and, at the same moment, there seemed 
to be a strong movement of anxiety and horror pervading 
the assembly. Meynell looked up, and saw that the bull 
was making a furious rush at a cavalicr whose horse was 
desperately wounded, and who was himself hurt. From 
the incapacity of the horse to move quickly, the destruc. 
tion of the rider seemed inevitable, and, just as he disap- 
peared from the sight of Meynell, in consequence of 
coming too near to the gallery in which he sat for his 
eye to reach the ground,—it was evident that the cavalier 
was falling from his horse backwards, the bull having 
already reached and attacked it in front. The lady lean- 
ed back in her seat, and, covering her face with her 
hands, trembled violently. Meynell sprang forwards, 
and, with some little difficulty, reached the edge of the 
gallery. He was just in time to behold the rescue of the 
cavalier. ‘The bull had already stooped to gore him, when 
one of his comrades, rushing in at full speed, wounded 
the bull, and drew him off to another part of the arena. 

Meynell immediately returned to his previous seat, 
and, leaning over, said to the lady —* Calm yourself, 
madam, he is safe.” 

She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, and, 
seeing the young Englishman, whom she had observed 
spring forward at the moment of alarm, she answered, 
with the animation of still remaining fear, “ Are you 
certain, sir? I saw that terrible animal close upon him !” 
“ Fair lady, L assure you, I saw the cavalier rise, and he 
was but slightly hurt; the gentleman, whom you sce 
yonder on the chestnut horse, came in time to rescue 
him.” 

The conversation having once begun, Meynell took 
sufficient care that it should not drop. At first, he was 
rather hampered by his difficulty in speaking Spanish; 
and he complained of his being a poor Englishman, who 
had not been long enough in Spain to overcome his 
northern ignorance, in a manner which announced that 
he was one of the prince’s suite—a fact which, as he 
well knew, was at that moment more likely to forward 
him in his suit with any lady in Madrid, than if he had 
been a grandee of the first class. But he did not yet 
know Olivia de Castro, or he would have felt how little 
impression such things as that made upon her mind. 
She relieved him, however, on the score of Janguage, by 
asking him whether he spoke French. + “ My mother,” 
she added, looking towards her, “is a Frenchwoman, 
and her language is, consequently, as familiar to me as 
my own.” 

At this Sir Herbert was delighted; for he fully felt the 
exceeding disadvantage of having so faulty a weapon as 
a language which he imperfectly understood. “ It is 
like fencing with one’s left hand,” said he to himself, 
“ besides the chance of making some blunder, so ludi- 
crous as inevitably to cast ridicule upon the speaker. 
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Any thing but that I could make head against—but once 
the idea of ridicule falls upon a wooer—the die is cast— 
it is all vain!” 

The conversation now proceeded with animation. 
Donna Olivia was most curious about England, and the 
English—their habits, their modes of thinking— And 
they are all heretics ?” she asked, crossing herself. 

“ By far the greatest part,” answered Sir Herbert; 
“but you see,” he added; for he did not relish the tone 
in which she had spoken, or the look by which she had 
accompanied it— you see that the animositics between 
catholic and protestant have all passed away. Here is 
our prince come over, like a knight of the olden time, to 
woo the king’s fair sister; and the pope himself is about 
to give his sanction to their union.” 

“Bat still, he is a heretic; said Donna Olivia, 
thoughtfully, and almost as though thinking aloud. 

“Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?” said Sir Her- 
bert to himself—* It is hard but T will trim my sails to 
meet it.” “ He has been so bred ;”’ he added aloud—* our 
reiigion is instilled into us in our youth, before we have 
means of judginent. We protestants, indeed, have license 
to investigate ; and if in so doing, we found we had been 
trained in the wrong, we should undoubtedly embrace 
the right.” 

“Aye! indeed!” exclaimed Donna Olivia—and her 
cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as she turned them 
upon Sir Herbert, as though to scan him minutely. 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it full well, 
and thoroughly read its expression. “I thought so,” 
he said within himseli—* that way lics my path, and it 
may lead me far.” 

It was little more than a month after the scene at the 
bull-fight, that the waning moon, as she shed her melan- 
choly light upon the splendid garden of Don Guzman de 
Castro’s palace, shone upon two figures who were seated 
in one of its rich alcoves. The lady’s head was drooped 
upon her bosom, and she looked not towards her com- 
panion, who was leaning forward, and apparently speak- 
ing with great rapidity and carnestness. 

“Ts it not enough, Olivia,” he said, “ that you have 
weaned me from the faith of my fathers—would you 
make me also untrue to my prince? No!—our mar- 
riage must be secret, or it cannot be at all. If it were 
known that Sir [Herbert Meynell, the follower and friend 
of Buckingham, was married to the Donna Olivia de 
Castro, there would, in this court of form and etiquette, 
be an end of the prince’s negotiation at onee. No, my 
love,’ he continued, softening his voice as he spoke 
our union must A few months passed, 
and I may own you to be mine in the fuee of the world 
—and carry you to my own country, where you will 
reign the queen of beauty in the court, and the mistress 
of my whole soul, and heart, and happiness, in our 
home.” 

“Then, why not wait till then?” said Olivia, in a 
low, faltering tonc—as though, even when she asked it, 
she was quite aware of the answer her lover would make. 

“Trifle not with me thus!” he exclaimed—* You 
know that in three days I shall have left Spain. I can 
not assign to the prince the real cause of my reluctance, 
and he has singled me out to bear letters to the king. 
1 must go. And can I go without putting it beyond the 
reach of fate that you should be mine? Can I go, and 
leave you exposed to the constant solicitations of Don 
Guzman, that you should marry the condé? How can 
I know how soon they may not be turned into com- 
mands, and enforced with every species of severity ?” 

“ And could you doubt my truth, though they were ?” 
said Olivia, turning her eyes full upon her lover's face, 


“ 


be secret. 


with a look that might have re-assured the soul of 


Othello in his fiercest mood. But Meynell did not 
doubt. He knew full well, that though she had tendered 
to her the throne of Spain and the Indies on the one 
hand, and that she were threatened with a dungeon on 
the other, the faith of Olivia de Castro, once plighted, 
would remain unbroken. Assurance was not his object, 
for he would not have doubted if he had gone; and, 
moreover, he was not going. His journey to England 
was a fiction, invented to serve the very purpose to which 
he was now applying it; for this crafty and corrupt 
courtier—this worthy pupil of his false and reckless 
master, Buckingham—heeded not the means, so the end 
were gained; nay, when the end was such as that for 
which he was now striving, it would truly have been 
cause for wonder if any means had seemed to him for- 
bidden. 

“ Doubt you, dearest? No—” he answered; “ doubt 
never can cross my breast with regard to you. But I 
kuow not what they do in Spain. I know only that 
strange things, such as we hear not of in England, are 





done. Fathers here have power inordinate, and they 
seruple little how they use #. Dearest, you must be 
inine before I quit Madrid. If not, I cannot go in peace 
—if not, | cannot go at all! Yes,” he continued, as 
though he were wrought to a paroxysm of passion, “ I 
will forfeit all—duty, country, friends—all! rather than 
leave you without having made you irrevocably mine!” 

Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Castro had 
never seen Herbert Meynell. He now was master of 
her whole soul. He had begun by letting her have 
hopes that he might be won from his heretic faith, and 
that thus a soul might be gained for heaven. With con- 
summate art, had he led her on and on by degrees, feign- 
ing that his mind was more and more moved, while be 
assured himself of the reality that hers was so. They 
met almost daily. The religious motive which Meynell 
had, with the subtlety of the fiend, given her wherewith 
to deceive herself, blinded her at first: but long betore 
the conversion was completed, she feit that her fate was 
fixed for ever—she felt that she loved—loved with that 
fierce intensity, that overflowing tenderness—that fixed 
unity, with which a soul like hers alone could love. Let 
not the reader smile at the short time that had sufficed 
to operate this. We all know—it is well if we have not 
experienced—that, in some situations, years are con- 
densed into months, nay, weeks—feelings which would 
be spread over the whole life of the cold and the cautious, 
are often accumulated and compressed into one hour of 
intense sensation. 

When Meynell saw that the blow was stricken, that her 
mind and heart were his beyond the power of recall, he 
allowed the work of proselytism to go on more rapidly ; 
and ber full fervent confession of unrepressed, irrepres- 
sible love was made, as she believed, to a_ catholic. 
Still she hesitated: both the difficulties and the duties of 
her position hampered her; and it needed the feigned 
mission to England to hurry her into the fatal step of a 
private marriage. 

‘That once secured, Meynell, of course, was no longer 
compelled to leave Spain. The almost delirium of joy 
with which she received the intelligence that he was to 
remain, touched, for a moment, the heart of this wicked 
and creel man. For an instant, remorse stung him to 
the quick; and, as he pressed her to his bosom, and 
fondly kissed her brow, the truth hovered on his lips— 
he was on the point of telling her all. But the habits of 
evil years proved too strong for the repentant impulse of 
one moment ;—he held his peace. 

It was within a few days after this marriage that the 
picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall was begun. Velas- 
quez did not know who the lady was that came, secretly, 
to sit to him; but, concluding it to appertain to one of 
the love-adventures so common at Madrid, he was con- 
tented with having to paint one of the loveliest faces that 
aruist ever transferred to canvass, and made no enquiries. 
The picture was purposely made small for the object of 
portability. “ Itis only a head,” thought the great master, 
“but it is worthy of being, and it shall be, the finest that 
ever passed from my pencil.” 

“ What a radiant creature !” he exclaimed, one day, as 
he stood gazing on the unfinished work, at the hour he 
expected his sitter, —“ that brow, how noble !—those eyes, 
how beaming with the fire of youth and health, and of a 
keen, deep, and all-pervading happiness also! How that 
spirit pervades the whole fice, and gives it added life 
and brilliancy! This must be love,—happily-fortuned 
love !—nought else could shed such radiance upon such 
a countenance. Alas! how scldom is it thus! But so 
glorious a creature as this, indeed, deserves it !” 

“ The expression of the eyes was less bright to-day,” 
thought the painter, as he looked at the progress of the 
picture after the sitter was gone; “I did not much per- 
ceive it at the time, but I copied closely, exactly, the 
expression that was there, and certainly the countenance 
is a litte clouded. It may have been error—I may have 
gazed upon those eyes, till, without a figure, they dazzled 
me, and the very beauty of their light may have prevented 
my rendering it. I will be very careful next time.” 

He was so; but the diminished brightness was, this 
time, beyond doubt. It was distinctly perceptible as she 
sat, and still more so in the portrait after she was gone. 
“ The character of this piece is altering visibly,” thought 
Velasquez, as he closely examined the picture: “ this 
is not as it was. I had thought that I should have 
executed the most radiant countenance that my art has 
ever yet embodied, but this will not be so now. It is 
beautiful—most beautiful still!—perhaps, even more so 
than before; but it is saddened and subdued. Alas! it is 
as is wont! Love’s brilliant morning has become clouded 
over ere noon. Pray Heaven a storm do not supervene 
ere sunset!” 








And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from being faith 
fully copied from those of the living Donna Olivia, be- 
come sadder and sadder every day ; till, at last, when the 
picture was finished, they bore that look of desolation 
and broken-heartedness which is so remarkable in them 
still, And what could have changed the whole character 
of that speaking countenance in so short a time?) What 
could have reduced that heart from the delicious thrill, 
which sccompanies accomplished love, to the dark, dreary, 
and desolate sensation which wrings it when it first dis. 
covers that even that is vanity! Was it in the nature of 
man thus to wound a creature such as this—whose lofty 
soul had become softened, whose ardent affection had 
been kindled into a blaze, for him! Yes, so, alas, it was! 
The cold-hearted, if not cold-blooded, follower of Buck- 
ingham, had already dashed the bloom from this fair 
flower—and it was drooping before his eyes. 

The gradations by which Donna Olivia’s misery came 
upon her, were very similar, in kind, with those through 
which her love had grown. Soon after their marriage, 
when the prize was won—when this lovely and gifted 
creature was irrevocably his—and his 


“ 





joys were lodged beyond the reach of fate,” 


Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant and minute 
hypocrisy that was necessary to keep up, in his wife, the 
belief that he really had become a convert to the catholic 
faith. The first time a doubt of this crossed her mind 
was, probably, the bitterest moment Olivia had ever un- 
dergone. Her religious feelings were such as might be 
expected in a Spaniard of that age, with the addition that 
that Spaniard was a woman of the strongest feclings and 
passions, and that, up to that period, religion had becn 
the only object they had to feed on. And even when 
that supreme and paramount passion, love, had taken 
possession of her breast, it had been, as it were, intro- 
duced by the agency of religion: its progress had been 
accompanied by religious thoughts and anxicties ; and its 
climax had been almost simultaneous with the completion 
of the conversion which had gone on with its gradations. 
She felt, too, that this was her work—she felt that she had 
saved the soul of the man whom she adored. What, 
then, must have been her agony, when first his manner 
made her doubt whether his proselytism were real! We, 
in these days, and of the protestant faith, can scarcely 
understand the degree of exclusiveness which catholics 
then attached to their creed. “ He is a heretic—and, 
therefore, must he be damned eternally!” Such was the 
immediate and necessary conclusion to which every mind 
came, when once the, to them, awful fact was established, 
that he was a heretic. 

As this doubt increased within Olivia’s mind, her soul 
sickened, and her spirit drooped. ‘The eternal salvation 
of him whom she loved almost as her own was in 
jeopardy; and as though this idea were not misery 
enough to crush her heart, she could not conceal from 
herself that he had played the hypocrite. “ And yet— 
no,” she thought, “that cannot be! he is too noble, too 
honourable, too true. His love for me blinded his rea- 
son, and carried him forward beyond the reality! He 
thought that he believed—it was his overwhelming pas- 
sion that deceived him !” 

But, alas! she soon found that whatever that passion 
might have been, it now, undoubtedly, had no such vio- 
lent influence upon his mind. He grew impatient and 
testy when she urged the subject of religion; and in his 
heat would say things which stabbed her to the heart’s 
core, and lay there, cofroding it into torture, while he, 
light, careless, and cold, had forgotten he had ever so 
spoken. Indeed, as the prince’s stay at Madrid drew 
towards an end, Sir Herbert's behaviour changed so com- 
pletely as to open the eyes of the unhappy Donna Olivia 
at last. “He loves me no more—he never could have 
loved me !’—for Sir Herbert began to talk of the neces- 
sity of his accompanying the Duke of Buckingham on 
his return to England, and of the impracticability of 
Donna Olivia coming at the same time. It is strange 
that though this wounded every fecling of her sensitive 
nature, yet, lofty and even haughty in mind as she had 
always previously been, she did not display, under her 
lover’s coolness, the slightest tinge of that fierceness and 
violence which women of such temperaments usually 
show under ill-requital. No—she was totally subdued, 
broken. She had staked all upon one cast, and lost it; 
and heart, and hope, and energy, and fire, were all gone 
at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely believe her 
misfortune to be real. ‘ Not love me !—it is impossible ! 
When I think—aye, on what has been said on this very 
spot—it is impossible! I have become gloomy and de- 
pressed on the score of his religion, and that has made 
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me fearful about all else. Love me! Oh! yes, yes !—it is 
impossible he should not!” And thus; by the repetition 
of the words, “ it is impossible,” she strove to make her- 
sclf believe it was so indecd. “I will come to a full 
understanding this -night, about the English voyage. 
If I do not accompany him, I shall not live to sce him 
return.” 

As she resolved, so she acted. She again implored 
him that he should take her with him. 

“ Lmpossible!” he said—“the prince goes wifeless 
from your shores—I am to sail in the same ship. It 
would seem a direct insult to his highness that I should 
take a Spanish wife in his company, as though to show 
that, though he could not thrive in his wooing, I could. 
No, no. Stay, Olivia, till the infanta comes to England, 
and then avow our marriage, and come in her suite, to 
join me.” 

“ Alas! Herbert—that will never be. You must feel 
that this match will never take effect. He is, as | said,” 
—and she sighed heavily at the recollection—* as I said 
to you the first day we met—he is a heretic—they never 
will come together.” 

“ Accursed be the word!” said Meynell, who was lat- 
terly always nettled when his wife touched upon the 


subject of rcligion—* heretic though he be, the Infanta |. 


of Spain would be but too rejoiced if she could keep him 
in her net; and Don Philip would resign the political 
point nearest his heart, to be able to call the Prince of 
Wales brother. Think you, then, they will break off the 
match on a point of faith ?” 

“Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, almost 
solemnly—* the match will be broken off; therefore can 
I never accompany the infanta to England. Herbert, I 
must go with you. What! do you think, when this 
concealment even now preys upon me so_heavily— 
do you think I can support it when you are gone?— 
when I have no longer these dear meetings to look to 
to repay me for all I struggle through during the day, 
do you think I could live ?” 

“ Olivia,” Mcynell answered, “ this is wild and wicked 
talk. It is imperative upon me, under the circumstances 
in which I am placed, to go to England without you. 
But you may folloy, ere long. And to talk thus of the 
effect of an absence of a few months is, I repeat, but 
unwise and wrong.” 

“ A few months !—alas, those months I shall never live 
to sce,in Spain! Herbert! is it possible that you can be 
willing to leave me? Is it, oh God! is it true, as I have 
sometimes feared, and the thought has almost driven me 
to madness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it cannot 
be. You will take me with you, Herbert! won't you?” 

It is, I fear, but too true that, when love has once 
passed away, those endearments and strong appeals to 
feeling, which would, but some short time before, have 
thrilled through the very soal, even revolt him to whom 
they are addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, with 
a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness and pain. 
And thus it was with Sir Herbert Meynell—who an- 
swered his unhappy victim far more coldly than, did one 
not know to what man’s nature, under such circum- 
stances, can reach, one would suppose to have been pos- 
sible. At length Olivia became maddened—all the slum- 
bering pride of her natare burst forth into life and action 
at once ;—false and transitory as the impulse was, it im- 
passioned her whole being for the moment—and, starting 
from the almost caressing posture in which she had 
hitherto been, she sprang upon her feet, and exclaimed— 
“Then, sir, L will go with you! I am your wife—and 
you shal/ not leave me. If you are so lost to all honour, 
humanity, and shame, I will go to your prince—and he 
shall hear my story. He will tell me whether or no 
his presence forbids his followers to take with them their 
wives—he will tell ine x 

“ He will tell you, madam,” interrupted Meynell, stung 
to fury, in his turn, by her threat of appealing to the 
prince, but compressing his rage into a sneer that the 
devil might have envied, as he spoke—* He will tell you, 
madam, that you are not my wife—he will tell you that 
I am already married in England!” 

Olivia stood—as though stricken by the hand of Heaven 
motionless and speechless. But, after the lapse of some 
seconds, a scream, dissonant and terrific, as is always 
the voice of human anguish carried beyond the extremest 
pitch of human power to endure, burst from her, and she 
fell headlong upon the earth. It was the Jast sound that 
was ever uttered by her lips. 
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Continued from page 254. 
CHAPTER VII. 


“ Peace with his soul, Heaven, if it be thy will.” 
Second Part of Henry VI. 

I must either have been weaker, or the opiate stronger 
than the doctor expected, for it was near midnighi before 
IT awoke. Although stil! very low and faint, I felt much 
refreshed and invigorated. For some time I lay enjoy- 
ing the coolness of the night air, and listening to tlie 
chirping of the crickets, in the crevices of the lofty roof. 
There was not the smallest noise besides to be heard in 
the house, and every thing without was equally still At 
my bedside, on the right hand, there stood a small old- 
fashioned ebony table inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with 
several phials, a bottle of wine apparently, and glasses on 
it, an open book, the leaves kept down on one side by a 
most enticing uncut pine-apple, and a large brown wax 
candle burning dimly in its tall massive silver candle- 
stick. A chair of the same substance and antique cha- 
racter, and richly carved, was set beside this table, over 
the high perpendicular back of which hung a seaman’s 
jacket, and a black silk neckkerchief, as if the wearer had 
recently been reading beside me, and very possibly watch- 
ing me. I listened—all continued silent, and I turned, 
but still with great pain, towards the open window or 
balcony that projected into and overhung the neighbour- 
ing thoroughfare. The moonlight streamed through the 
casement, and with a sensation of ineffable pleasure, I 
gloated on the bright stars beyond, deep set into the dark 
blue sky, while the cool night breeze, charged with the 
odour of the pine-apple, breathed gently, and, oh! how 
passing sweetly, on my feverish temples ! 

From the pain experienced in moving, 1 only turned 
half round, and therefore lay in a position that prevented 
my seeing more than the upper part of the large window ; 
but I gradually moved myself, so as to lie more on my 
side. “ Heaven and earth, there he is again!” My 
heart fluttered and beat audibly. My breathing became 
impeded and irregular, and large crops of ice-cold per- 
spiration burst from my forehead and face; for there, 
with his head leaning on his hand, his arm resting on 
the window-sill, and motionless as the timber on which 
he reclined, his beautiful features upturned towards the 
pale cold moon, and full in the stream of her mild efful- 
gence, sat the apparition of young Henry De Walden! 
I tried to speak, but my breath failed, and a sudden gid- 
diness came over me. “I am gone at last,” thought 1. 
“1 know what his coming twice betokens—Henry, I will 
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soon be with you! 
* ” * m - * * ” 

I had fainted away. When I again opened my cyes, 
I was so dizzy and confused, that I did not know where I 
was. My wound was giving me great pain, and I turned 
round with difliculty on my other side, towards where 
the table stood. Believing that I was fast dying, and 
that I should soon be “a thing immortal as itself,” I did 
not even start now when I saw the same figure seated at 
the table, apparently reading. “ The third time,” thought 
I—* it should be so—it should be so—Heaven receive my 
repentant soul !” 

At this moment the door opened, and another figure, 
dressed like a seaman, slid into the room. As he ap- 
proached the table, the apparition of the young midslhip- 
man slowly lifted its head, and pecred into the darkness. 
Apparently it could not make out what approached, for 
the ghost now took up the snuffers, and snuffed the can- 
dle as scientifically as if it had been bred a scene-shiiter. 

“‘Confound these old-fashioned snuffers, the spring is 
broken !” 

My eyes opened at this, wider, I believe, than they had 
ever done betore, and my ears tingled. “ What a speech 
from an inhabitant of the other world !” thought I. 

“Oh! is it you, Joe Peak ?” quoth the handsome 
spectre ; “why do you steal in and startle one so, you 
little villain? Hush—off with these heavy shoes of yours, 
and come and sit down, will ye ?” 

Master Joey, who I knew was in the body as yet, at 
any rate, now came forward into the light, and drawing 
a chair, sat down fronting the apparition. 

“ Well, Henry, my lad, how is the skipper—better ?” 

“A good deal—if that old French medico has not poi- 
soned him outright with laudanum. He has slept since 
twelve at noon—and what’s the hour now, Joey /” 

“ Gone eight bells—so go and turn in, De Walden, and 
I will take my spell here.” 

“ Thank you, and so I will. But here, take a glass of 
vin-de-grave ;” and to my great wonderment, the spectre 
and the man of flesh hobbed and nobbed together, with 








all the comfort in life. “ Ilave you seen Lennox this 
afternoon ?” 

“ Yes, I saw him about eight o'clock,” said Peak ; 
“the alcalde has given up ali the money that was taken 
from’”’—here he nodded towards me—* when he was 
stabbed by the ragamuffin he had fleeced.” 

“If ever I set foot within a gambling-house again,” 
thought I,—but finding myself their topic, I lay still, and 
listened attentively. 

“How very extraordinary,” continued Joey, “ that 
Lennox, on his way from Mr. M *s to the wharf, 
should have stumbled on the little man, with the ruffian 
in the very act of rifling him.” 

“Why, he did not rifle me,” said I, faintly. They both 
started, and looked towards me. “ He did not rob me, 
for I distinctly recollect his starting off when he stabbed 
me.”’ 

“ Ay, sir, that was to sce if he had been sure in his 
blow—for Lennox came on him after he returned, just as 
he struck his stiletto into you the second time, as you lay 
on the ground, and after having with the speed of thought 
seized the bolsa with the doubloons.” 

“ Wounded me twice! Upon my honour,” said I, fum- 
bling in my bosom, “ and so he has—-the villain.” 

Mr. Peak continued-—“ From the marine’s account, he 
himself had a tough job of it, for if he had not got hold 
of the knife, that had dropped during the scuffle, he 
would have been done for, in place of having finished the 
bravo.” 

“ Finished the bravo! Is the man who wounded me 
dead, then ?” 

“ Not yet, sir,” continued Mr. Peak. “ But he cannot 
live, I hear—Lennox made sure work of it. He told me 
himself, that in his desperation he passed the knife into 
him until his thumb was stopped by his ribs—none of 
your back blows, but a straight thrust—a regular pig- 
butcher’s slide yir.” 

“ Pig-butcher s slide! how classical! If he had not dé. 
served it,” said J, “I would have been sorry that a fellow- 
creature’s blood had been shed even in my defence.” 

“No, no,” quoth De Walden, “ it was, more properly 
speaking, in Lennox’s own defence ; for the villain, not 
content with killing you, as he thought he had done, and 
robbing you besides, would most assuredly have served 
the poor Scotsman the same way, if he had not been be- 
fore-hand with him.” 

* But where is Lennox ? 

“The town guard, who had heard the row, came up 
just as ke had mastered his opponent, sir; and the poor 
fellow, with great discretion, made no attempt to escape, 
so he is now a prisoner, along with the wounded man ; 
but he is quite cool and collected, and, the moment you 
can give your evidence, there is not the smallest doubt 
but he will be instantly released.” 

“ And yourself, De Walden—by what miracle do I sce 
you here?” 

“ By next to a miracle indeed, my dear sir,” said he, 
smiling ; then, with an altered countenance, he continued 
—* The worst amongst us, sir, is yet not a fiend—no hu- 
man heart is altogether evil—and I owe my life to the 
very man who tried to take yours—to the fellow who 
stabbed you, sir. But I am forgetting myself altogether 
—you must take your draught again, sir, and to-morrow 
forenoon you shall know all. In the mean time I must 
entreat you to take some rest, if you can, and I will go 
and turn in.” 

“T say, De Walden, what is that dropping there 2?” 

“You are always making slops, Joe,” said the other, 
as he rose to go away; “why, what Aare you spilt next?” 

“ Spilt,” rejoined Peak, “ hand me the light, for, by the 
powers, | believe that the captain himself is spilling,—if 
not quite entirely spilt—sce here.” 

True enough ; the wound in my breast, which, although 
not deep, the knife having been stopped by the bone, was 
lacerated, had burst out afresh either fiom my motion or 
emotion, end a black stream now trickled over the sheet 
that covered the red leather mattrass of the quatre on 
which I rested, and fell tap-tap on the floor. 

“ Run, run, De Walden—call the doctor’s assistant— 
he sleeps in the next room,” eried little Peak. 

In a moment the Spaniard was with us without his 
clothes, but with his bandages and lint, and as the opera- 
tion was a very simple one, I was soon put to rights 
again ; but I took the hint, and asked for no more infor- 
mation that night. De Walden now rose and wished me 
good-night, saying, as little Peak took charge of the deck, 
“ You are to call Mrs. Gerard at day-light, Joey—so clap 
a stopper on your jaw, you little villain, and don’t speak 
one word, even if he desires you.” 

“ Pah, you be hanged, De Walden,” quoth Jocy. 

So, satisfied and thankful for what I now did know, 
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and in the hope of learning all to-morrow, I took the 
draught, turned on my sound side, and slept in Elysium. 
* . * ” * = . om 

Next morning, when I awoke, the sun had already 
risen, and shone cheerily through the open casement. 
Several black female domestics were busy setting the 
room in which I lay in order, and a middle-aged white 
woman, employed in sewirg, now occupied the chair in 
which the ghost of De Walden sat the previous night, 
while busied in the ethere | occupation of eating pine- 
apple and drinking vin-de-grave. 

Seeing I was awake, she spoke--“I hope you feel 
yourself better this morning ; you have had a very quict 
night, sir, Mr. Peak says.” 

“Thank you—-I do feel wonderfully refreshed this 
morning. Pray, are you one of the family ?” 

“ No, sir; | am the wife of the captain of the Ameri- 
can brig whose crew you saved from perishing of thirst.” 

“What! are you the poor woman whom I found in 
the cabin with her child ?” 

“Tam, sir, 2nd I hope Heaven will reward you for it. 
My husband jas been here often, sir, to enquire after 

ou. His vessel is consigned to Mr. Duquesne, sir; how 
il he will be to find you so much better, when he 
calls at dinner-time to-day !” 

“ How came it that T was carried into this house—Mr. 
Duquesne’s, I believe-—a Frenchman, from the name ?” 

“ You were wounded close to it, sir, and your servant, 
thinking you were dying, requested the guard who had 
taken the man who stabbed you, to allow you to be car- 
ried in here ; and I thank Heaven, captain, that you have 
fallen into such good hands, and that T have had it in my 
power to be of some use to you, as a sick-nurse.” 

To let the reader behind the curtain without more pa- 
laver, I shall bring my log up to the present speaking, in 
three words or so :-—Mr. Duquesné, in whose hospitable 
mansion I now lay badly wounded, was a French mer- 
chant of high repute in Havana. He was a widower, 
and had an only daughter, Sophie, the beautiful brunette 
that I had seen hanging over De Walden at the easel. 
The manager of his New York establishment, an Ame- 
rican gentleman of the name of Hudson, whose son was 
a licutenant in the Yankee frigate anchored in the port, 
was at this time, with bis wife and daughter, on a visit 
to him, having come down in the man of war. Mr. Hud- 

son had a twofold object in this visit, first, to arrange 
some mercantile transactions with his partner; and se- 
condly, to take possession of a large coffee property, that 
he had lately inherited in right of his wife. 

Sophie Duquesné and Helen Hudson were bosom 
friends, according to the rule observed in all similar 
eases ; and as for the gentlemen of the family, Mr. Du- 
quesné, the papa, was a stout but very handsome man, 
apparently about fifty. He did not, in the most remote 
degree, fall in with one’s notions of a Frenchman; verily 
I would have sworn he never had eaten a frog in his life. 
He was punctiliously well-bred, spoke English tolerably, 
and Spanish perfectly well; and, under Providence, | 
have to thank him that [ am now inditing this authentic 
record. Had I been his own son, he could not have had 
me more tenderly cared for. Mr. Hudson was a tall, 
sallow person, with a good dash of the Yankce in his out- 
ward man, and a little flavour of the same in his accent 
and phraseology ; bat an upright merchant, well read in 
the literature of the day, a tolerable linguist, and more 
liberal in his opinions than most of his countrymen. He 
had travelled a good deal on the Continent, and had spent 
three years in England, partly for his wife’s health, and 
partly for the education of his only daughter, Helen. But 
his wife was, without exception, one of the most ladylike 
persons I ever beheld. She was an heiress of one of the 
best families in Philadelphia, and in her youth had been 
a beauty; even now she was an exceedingly fine woman, 
very tall, with fine dark hair and eyes, and a most deli- 
cate complexion. Her smile was absolutely irresistible. 
“ But, Master Benjie, let us have a sinall view of Miss 
Helen Hudson, whom you have taken so much pains not 
to describe.” 

“ All in good time, mon ami—all in good time ; but 
here comes De Walden.” 

“Good morning, captain—you scem much better: Mrs. 
Hudson has Doctor Delaville’s permission to offer you 
some coffee and toast, this morning.” ; 

“ Well, do you know, I think I could eat it.” 

Breakfast was accordingly brought, and I made a 
deuced good one. Excellent coffee, bread most beautiful, 
all the concomitants delicate in the extreme ; even the 
cool water in the small porous earthen jar that flanked a 
magnificent red snapper, was an unspeakable luxury. 
The very privilege of grasping the dewy neck of the little 
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vessel, in the act of helping yourself, was worth a Jew’s 
eye. 

“So, Master De Walden, shake hands, will ye, that I 
may be certain you are really flesh and blood ; and tell 
me how came it that you were not drowned, my lad, 
when you fell overboard on the bar ?” 

“The only way that I can account for it, my dear sir,” 
said the handsome young fellow, laughing, “is, that I 
suppose T am fated to a dricr death,” (“1 would not hear 
thine enemy say so,” quoth I;) “however, my tale is 
easily told :— 

“ You remember, sir, that I was standing close beside 
you, when you were jamming the Spanish schooner on 
the reef ;”—I nodded.—* I got a regular souse, and must 
have sank some way, but I never lost my recollection ; 
when I rose amidst the breakers on the bar, I found my- 
self in the very thick of the wreck of the schooner, and 
close to me, three poor devils clinging to her main-boom, 
with the sea breaking over them every moment. One of 
them presently parted company and disappeared ; and 
finding that the spar was anchored by the topping lifts and 
boom-sheet to the hull of the vessel that had swamped, 
part of which as yet held together, I left it, and struck out 
for a large picce of wreck, apparently several deck planks, 
kept together by part of two beams, when the deck had 
blown up. 1 reached it, and found two men already on it, 
—one of them a Spaniard, the other an Englishman, as 
he instantly addressed me in English, in answer to some 
sudden exclamation of mine, on first clambering on to 
the planks. My surprise at this was great, and so was 
his, I make no doubt; but the unruly surge was more 
surprising than all, for another sea rolled over us, and 
the Spaniard alone remained. The next moment I saw 
my countryman struggling in the water close to me, but 
so weak that it was clear he must instantly sink if not 
snecoured. As I looked, a piece of a sweep, belonging te 
the schooner, surged against me, and nearly drove me off 
my perch; I caught it, and shoving the blade to the 
drowning man, with some danger of being unroosted my- 
self in the attempt, it reached him: he held on, and I got 
him once more on the planks. He was a gruff savage, 
however, and scarcely seemed to relish my saving him 
at all at first. He had been stunned, forsooth, by a blow 
on the head from a piece of floating wreck, when he sank, 
or he could easily have resamed his place on the spar 
again, without my assistance : and I daresay he said true, 
only I did not much admire his manners in the declara- 
tion ; indeed, I soon perceived that his physical endurance 
and bodily strength were greatly superior to mine. Both 
of us saw—as for the third of the trio, he appeared almost 
dead from fatigue or fear, and we could get no assistance 
from him either by advice or labour—that unless we could 
get the piece of the wreck we clung to out of the broken 
water, we must inevitably be washed off and perish. 
With one accord, we therefore contrived to hold up the 
blade of the sweep, so as to expose the flat of it to the 
land-wind, and in a few minutes we had the inexpressible 
delight to find that we had slid out into smooth water. 
Cold comfort, you will say, to find ourselves drifting out to 
sea, on go frail a conveyance; but the escape from immedi- 
ate impending death made one of us, at least, most thank- 
ful to Heaven for the chance of escape, however slender, 
thus presented to us, although my judgment told me at the 
same time, that it would prove, in all human likelihood, 
nothing more than a reprieve, and that none of the long- 
est. When the day broke, the breeze, as you may te- 
member, shifted and blew on shore again, where, by the 
aid of the sweep blade, once more we landed about noon, 
faint from hanger and thirst, I don’t know which was 
most violent, und fatigue. The seaman I had saved was 
a large and exceedingly powerful man, with immense 
whiskers, and his strong but very handsome features 
bronzed almost black by the sun. His limbs were beau- 
tifully moulded, and he had the chest and neck of a Her- 
cules ; both he and the other poor creature, who came 
ashore more dead than alive, were dressed in white 
trowsers, and shirts made of some blue cotton stuff, and 
wore the long Spanish knife stuck through red silk sashes. 
‘What is to be done now ?”’ said I to my new friend; but 
he by this time had got his wits about him, and pretend- 
ed that he did not understand me, confining himself to 
Spanish in his reply. ‘ Now, that won’t do, my good sir,’ 
I said; ‘ yon spoke as good English on these planks there 
as I do, and you understood me well enough when I call- 
ed to you to lay hold of the blade of the sweep, when’— 

“*]T was drowning, you would say, young gentleman,’ 
interjected he of the sash and stiletto. ‘It is very true I 
am an Englishman, and you will find me not ungrateful, 
although, Heaven knows, the life you have preserved is 
no boon to’--he checked himself and proceeded— But it 
is lucky for you that you have made a friend of ime, for 














otherwise, although you have escaped the perils of the 
sea, you could not have eschewed the certain death that 
would now await you, from those you must mingle with, 
were it not that I am here to ward it off.’ 


“ And time it was indeed for him to make some de- 
monstration in my behalf, fur the half-drowned devil, that 
we had been the means of saving between us, by getting 
the wreck to shore, now began, like a wasp that you have 
picked out of a honey-pot, to look at me very ominously, 
and to fumble with his long knife. My protector, no- 
ticing that I shrunk behind him, for I was altogether un- 
armed, immediately said something sternly to his com- 
panion in Spanish ; and the other continuing to grumble, 
he made a sudden snatch at his knife, and cast it from 
him as far as he could into the sea. 

“* Now, young gentleman,’ said my preserver, ‘I don’t 
care who you are, although I conceive I am not wrong 
in surmising you to be a midshipman of that infernal! 
felucca that has been the cause of ruining me and my 
hopes ; but, notwithstanding, if I can help it, you shall 
come to no harm; so lend a hand, let us have a search 
for water—there must be some hereabout in the crevices 
of the rocks above high-water mark, brackish though it 
may be—and I will try to pick up some sea-bird’s eggs. 
Antonio !’ shouted he, in a voice of authority, to the other 
man who had hung astern, ‘ venga el fuego.’ 

“ By this time he had several pieces of driftwood in his 
hand, and having secured the flint and steel which the 
Spaniard had in a small bag, that he carried at his waist 
for lighting his segar, he put them in his pocket ; and 
the comely personage who had taken a fancy to scour his 
steel in my brisket, and I, separated to look for water. It 
was not long before I succeeded, and setting up a shout, 
my two allies were soon beside me. The Englishman 
now spread the tinder on the rock, where the hot sun in- 
stantly dried it. He then struck a light, and taking half 
a dozen wild sea-fowls’ eggs out of the net bag that he 
usually wore his hair in, we roasted them, and found 
them deucedly fishy, but palatable enough, under the cir- 
cumstances, and having drank of the water in the crevice, 
we immediately proceeded, much refreshed, towards the 
bank of the river, where I had so unceremoniously part- 
ed company the previous night. 

“T cannot tell with what bitterness of heart I turned 
as we left the beach, and, shading my eyes with my hand 
from the intolerable glare of the glass-like sea, beheld the 
the felucca and frigate consmunicating in the offing. 1 
felt like a criminal under sentence of death, and the time 
of execution close at hand. But I had no alternative. 
Escape was utterly impracticable ; and, making a merit 
of necessity, [ endeavoured to assume an air of confidence 
in my fierce-looking guide, although, Heaven knows, I 
was inveardly shrinking from him with instinctive ab- 
horrence. 

“When we arrived at the shore of the river, we found 
a group of five negroes, who were apparently watching 
the motions of the vessels out at sea. ‘They and my con- 
ductors communed together in bad Spanish for a minute. 
I could not well make out what they said, but it evidently 
related to some mere of the schooner’s crew having been 
saved, and presently we did see three miserable half- 
drowned-looking creatures shove out from beyond a small 
headland of the river above us, in a canoe, and paddle 
into the stream, with an intention, apparently, of crossing 
to the other side; but the tide was by this time too strong 
for them, weak as they were, and was setting them fast 
down on the bar. 

“My English companion, secing them in doubt whe- 
ther to put about or push across, hailed. This made them 
lie on their paddles to reconnoitre us. They seeined in- 
stantly to make him out, and, with a shout of recognition, 
they pulled as rapidly as their exhausted state would let 
them towards us, until they floated in the dead water 
under the bank, within pistol-shot. But the sight of me 
seemed to stagger them a bit. 

“* Quien es, quien es el muchacho ?’—(Who is he— 
who is the youngster ?)—said one of them. 

“One of the crew of the felucca that fell overboard 
when the schooner went to pieces on the bar.’ 

“* But are you sure that there are no more of the Eng- 
lish villains on shore, captain ?” 

“¢ Quite certain—not one ;—so approach, will ye, and 
take us off” But they still hung in the wind, until my 
protector, losing temper, sung out, with a ferocity in his 
tone and manner that made me start, ‘ You cowardly 
hounds—you beasts—what do you fear? You sce the 
coast is clear—that there is no one near us. One chuchi- 
lado (blow with a knife], and the boy is dead at my feet.’ 
Still they seemed irresolute, and, finding it bad policy to 





threaten nen he could not reach, he tried the other tack, 
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and turned to the man beside us. ‘Speak, Pedro, and tell] your life depends on it. Promise you will in no way 
them I say true.’ bring them into trouble if you ean help it.’ 


. “ j <) 
“The man, who had as much reason to dread being : I did #0. : ; on Pas’ 
. . | ‘ Dy , ses. ¢ , > answerable 
left alone on the shore as we had, instantly did so, and| There, li promises, and I will be answerable for hii 
presently they took us on board, and with our aid the that he keeps his word--so swear. bas ane 
canoe was safely taken across, and subsequently up the} . Phey took the oath, oy each one of the white Span- 
river; so that, by the time the night fell, we were again} iards, the survivors of the two crew s, how reduced to 
z 4 = . eonty rn « e hs . on vs Cisse » crossed 
at the ruins of the house that was burned in the attack, | twenty-three, shook hands with me, and kis oat the crossed 
and abreast of the polacre brig, that lay sunk where we} —— and from that moment we were as cordial as pick- 
had left her. pockets. ; 
1 . ‘ , | “Shortly after we all lay down to sleep, with the ey- 
“{ shall remember until my dying day the fierce looks | : : : Ao : 
: 2 |} ception of one of our party, who stood sentry until re 
of the survivors of the polacre’s crew, whom we found | lieved by another ¢ ‘ 
: oyed in getting up a temporary roof of palm branches | ee eer " a 
employed in ge gee, Mee Bis were id - | “About twelve at night I awoke. The moon was 
over a corner of the ruined building, while I saw that it 
was by no means certain that the person who had pro- 


shining clear and bright overhead, and sparkling in the 
: - : z clustered dewdrops that hung thickly on the laurel-like 
mised me protection would be able to keep his word. . 


; age {bushes around us, and dropped from the overhanging 
“As the night fell, a large fire was lit in the centre of| trees in showers of di imonds, at every swell of the pass- 

the open space where the Fetish temple stood, soon after} ing night-wind. ' 

which several negroes, and three white Spaniards, joined 

us. I soon gathered from their conversation that they} never heard it, of the myriads of living things, crickets 


“ The buzz and murmur, indescribable to one who has} 


5 | 
| 


the river, with wood, water, and provisions on board, and 
all ready to receive her cargo of slaves. 

“The Englishman, during the whole of this period, 
was the prime mover. His energy and skill astonished 
me; and I was often surprised how the Spaniards sub- 
mitted to his reckless, nay, savage way of knocking them 
about, but a look was always sulficient to eheck their 
grumblings. At length every thing was ready for a start 
——the slaves taken on board, and sccured—and both ves- 
sels, the brig that had assisted us, and the polacre, drop- 
ped down to within two miles of the bar, ready for sea. 

“ T confess I did not perceive so much suffering among 
the poor kidnapped savages as I expeeted. Few of them 
seemed to regret leaving Africa; in fact, the bitterness 
of parting from home and friends was over with most of 
them, as none were natives of the coast; and as they had 
been badly lodged, and worse fed, on shore, with the 
agreeable variety of being decimated every now and then 
as a sacrifice to the Fetish, the « omparative improvement 
of their condition on board-—so far as the supply of their 
animal wants and a sound sleep went, even although the 





belonged to a large slaver that lay farther up, and having and lizards, and insects, and night-flies, of innumerable} last was taken in a crowded hold, savouring of any thing 
heard the firing on the previous day, they had descended | varicties, blended with the moaning of the river, as it] bat otto of roses—-seemed to render them more joyous 
as scouts to ascertain the cause ; but seeing the polacre} rushed in the distance ; while the loud croak of the tree-| than I had seen them while cooped up in the depots on 
sunk in the stream, and the conflagration on the opposite | toad, and the whistle of a large lizard, would for a mo-| the river’s banks. It is true, that in consequence of our 


bank to where they were, they had waited until now be-! 


ment gush out from the lulling monotony, clear and dis-| 


attack, the cargo was by no means so large as it would 


fore they ventured across, and until they had been assured | tinct, like a louder night-ery above the declining hum of} otherwise have becn, so the poor creatures had more 


by a native canoe that the British force was entirely out) q distant eity. 
of the river. 7 


r ’ Puch : ie “There was something touchingly melancholy in the 
“ Tnformation as to their intentions was every thing to 


} 


room. 
“ We sailed, and kept well away to the southward, for 


| aspect of nature, and as I gazed on the ferocious brigands| two reasons ; first, to stecr clear of you, and, secondly, to 


me, so [ determined to conceal my knowledge of Spanish, 


}that lay around me, the mild light floating over their fall in with the breeze, which is stronger at this season 


slight though it might be, and as I looked round the cit-) brawny and halfnaked figures, and glancing on their| of the year in that direction than more northerly. In both 
cle at the desperadoes and savages, on whom the large | knives and arms, and perceived that they all slept, gently,) objects we suecceded, for we arrived here a week before 
fire cast a bright glare, I endeavoured to appear calm and) as go many inoffensive and innocent children, could I tor-| you, and must therefore have escaped the calins and light 


collected, and to avoid fixing my eyes on the speaker, 
whoever he might be, although, God knows, I drank in 
every word I could make out, while my alarm fearfully 
construed many that I did not understand. 


|} get they were men like myself? 
' 

| 
| net . : 
He was sitting about three fathoms apart from the men, 


“ But there was one there who did not slecp—it was] 
the Englishman who had taken me under his protection. | 


| winds that batiled you. 


“We fell in with several vessels in our voyage, all of 
which he outsailed bat one, It was an English eighteen. 
gun brig, that beat us fairly going frec, und kept way so 


“ By this time it was quite dark, and my new associ-| under the shadow of a wild tamarind-tree, whose small!/ well with us on a wind, that the captain beat to quarters, 
ates having made a full meal on goat’s flesh and yams, aj clegant leaves, shaped like those of the sensitive-plant,| piped the hammocks up, triced up the boarding nettings, 
large jar of Spanish brandy was produced, and each manj were not sufficient to prevent the moonlight straggling | and saw all clear for action. He had continued very kind 
had a portion served to him by one of the black fellows,| through them, and falling in flickering beams on his face,| to ine throughout the voyage, giving me a cot in his own 


who walked round the circle with a small drinking eup, 


| which I could notice he turned upwards towards heave n.| 


cabin; but he was, notwithstanding, morose and melan- 


hollowed out of a gourd or calabash, followed by another| His lips moved, and he withdrew one of his his hands on} choly, seldom mixing much even with his own officers ; 
dingy, more than half-naked devil, carrying a larger ves- | which he had leant, as he sat on the ground, and clasped} en the occasion of our being chased, however, his eye 


sel of the same kind, full of abominably bad water. 

“The Englishman now stood up in the centre. 

“* Jose Ribas,’ said he, in a steady determined tone, 
gracefully yet firmly poising himself on his right leg, 
and stretching out his right arm, while his left hand rest- 
ed easily on his hip, as he addressed a very handsome 
young Spaniard, who sat on the ground nearly opposite 
to me, ‘you know, and all here know, that to give you a 
chance of weighing the polacre, as well as to revenge 
your injuries, and the loss of your comrades, | attacked 
the felucca, and in consequence was lost on the bar.’—He 
paused 
Santa Anna be 








re you, in these four men and myself; 


and you need not be told, that in consequence of the! 


‘Yes, you sce the whole surviving crew of the| 


| both on his bosom ; and several bright drops chased each | 
other across his face, but whether they were dew-spangles, 
that the breeze had shaken from the tree above, or tears 
of repentance for a misspent life, can only now be known 
j to that Almighty Being who searchcth the heart. Hush !| 
he has knelt. Is he praying? For a minute his attitude) 
was one of deep devotion: his hands were clasped un-| 
der his chin, and his head was bent towards the wroand:| 
Presently he clasped both hands on the crown of his| 
| head, and bent forward as if there had been a we ight| 
| crushing his temples to the earth. I could see his chest | 
| heave, and heard him sob audibly ; and two of my senses 
} must have deceived me, or I new heard several large tears 
drop with a tiny tap, tap, amongst the withered leaves, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


wreck of my schooner, I am a ruined man—don’t force} and sparkle as they fell in the pure moonlight. Anon a! 
me to become a desperate one. You are now, Jose Ri-| wreath of white mist floated up from the river, and ob-| 


bas, commanding officer of the Maria, in consequence of 
poor Isedoro Ladron’s death, and you also know that you 


have not hands left of your own to run her out to Ha-|every thing seemed magnified and dim as when seen} 


vana. Now, I will join you with my people here, on 
one condition.’ | 

“¢You must join us on any condition,’ grumbled s | 
veral of the white Spaniards. ‘We shall not go to sea| 
with Jose Ribas as our captain, unless you are with us. | 
He is uno muchacho, [a mere boy ;] so name your condi- | 
tion, captain; he must and shall subseribe to it at once.’ 

“¢Then it is simply this—this young Englishman 
saved my life when IT was sinking—ay, after he had} 
fallen overboard from his own vessel, and had nothing be- 
tween himself and death but the plank he clung to. He 
saved my life !—You know, since the coast now swarms 
with enemies, that you will need my help—you know it.’ 

“Si, si—es cierto, cierto.’ 

“¢Then this young Englishman must neither be in- 
jured, nor left amongst the savages here. He must go 
with us. Ay, you may threaten, but it is the price of my 
services.’ 

“Suddenly they all appeared to acquiesce. 

“So here, give me another knife.’-—He crossed them 
—-(Hamlet, thought I) —t Swear by the blessed Mary, the 
pitroness of your polacre, that it shall not be your fault 
if he be not safely landed at Havana. 

“*, But he will inform on us to the comisionados [com- 
missioners} at Havana when we get there.’ 
| He will not,’ rejoined he fiercely-—t He shall not.’ 
Then turning to me-—-‘ Young gentleman, bear me out ; 








The noxions exhalation was like to| 


| 


scured the moon. 
“ ; : 
suffocate us, as it gradually settled down so thick, that 


through a winter's fog in England. ‘ Ay,’ said he bitter- 
ly, as he raised his head, and dropped his hands by his} 
side, ‘we have had none of the fen-damp the whole night, | 
until this moment; but what other answer to my prayers| 
could I look for ?’ 

“One of the men here awoke. He started like a guilty 
thing, and drawing his large cloak over his shoulders, he} 
cast a rapid and suspicious glance around him, and lay| 
down once more--whether to sleep or not, I cannot tell. | 

““The day broke, the sea-breeze set in, the sun shone | 
cheerily, even on that dreary river’s bank, and rolled off | 
the heavy fog-bank that had overlaid us like a damp cold] 
shroud in the night, and all was bustle again. 

“ Another slaver came down the river this forenoon. 
Her water-casks were instantly had on deck, and bunged 
tightly, and at low water stowed away in the stranded 
polacre’s hold, and secured just under the beams, along 
with the whole of her own, similarly prepared ; so that 
when the next tide made, and flowed into her, she floated, 
and was towed by the boats of both vessels into one of the 
numberless muddy creeks, that opencd like so many dirty 
lanes from the river on each side; at the ebb, she was} 
hove down by the stems of two large trees, and careene d.| 
It was found that the shot fired into the hold, which had| 
sunk her, had only damaged two planks of the larboard 
streak. ‘These were soon removed, and substantially re- 
placed ; and within a week she was again at anchor in 





lightened, bis brow smoothed and expanded, and his whole 
features expressed a joy, mixed with the sternest deter. 
mination, that I had never seen them wear before. And 
this increased as our chince of escape diminished ; for 
when he tinally saw that the sloop was fore-reaching on 
us, und most probably would weather us next tack, he 
became absolutely frantic with delight, and watked ra- 
pidly about the deck, laughing and rubbing his hands, to 
the unutterable surprise of the trembling crew, who were 
grouped at quarters, staring one moment in fear and dread 
al the enemy, who was jamming them up in the wind, 


jand the next at their extraordinary captain. 


“* What can he mean ?’ said they-— he will be hanged 
if we are taken—-he runs more risk than we do--—what 
canse of joy can he have ?’--No one could answer the 
question, 

“The Englishman bad trained, as carefully and fully 
as time would admit during the voyage, about fifty Corro- 
mantee negroes, the bravest race of all Central Africa, to 
the guns, and he now suddenly desired them to be piped 
on deck, and sent to quarters. Jose Ribas, the supersed- 
ed mate of the polacre, demurred to this, and the mur- 
murs amongst the crew increased. * Why bring the ne- 
groes on deck, captain ?’ said he-—t our game is to confine 
our endeavours to trying to escape, and not to fight; you 
must be aware that we have no chance with that English 
sloop of war down to leeward there.’ 

“The man he spoke to, at this turned round on him 
with the most withering and hellish expression of coun- 
tenance that | ever beheld. ‘1 did not ask to command 
this polacre—you know I did not—but now since T have 
taken that unsought for task upon me, it is not ina moment 
like the present that J] will resign it; so forward to your 
station, Jose Ribas,’ he sung out loud and savagely, as he 
drew a pistol from his belt, and cocked it, ‘or, by the God 
that made me, I will send this bullet through your cow- 
ardly heart.’ 

“The manslunk away forward, holding up the palm of 
his hand to the side of his face, as if he had expected to 
be fired at, and thought he might thereby ward off the 
bullet. I saw that the devil within him was fairly roused, 
although the demoniacal mirth, formerly exhibited, now 
gave way to a stern composure, that seemed to awe the 
rough and boisterous crew over which he held control, 
into the most abject submission. They immediately got 
the trained slaves on deck, and there were the piebald 
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groups, half-clad whites, and entirely naked blacks, clus- 
tered round the guns, more frightened apparently for 
their captain than the enemy down to leeward. The 
polacre carried twelve eighteen-pound medium guns, a 
description of cannon between a carronade and a long 
gun, much in use amongst the contraband slavers; but 
she was pierced for twenty. Both vessels were on the 
starboard tack, so it was the larboard guns that in the 
present instance were cast loose. After the captain had 
earefully taken the bearings of the brig, by a compass 
that he had placed on the capstan, he made one or two 
qnick turns fore and aft on the quarterdeck, with his 
hands behind his back, and his eyes fixed on the deck, as 
if he were finally making up his mind what course to 
pursue. 

“The brig has hoisted an English ensign and pen- 
nant, sir,’ said one of the crew. He took no notice of the 
man, who immediately slunk away to his gun again. 

“Are the guns double-shotted ?’ at length said he, 
without discontinuing his walk, or raising lis head. 

“* No,’ said Jose Ribas. 

“¢Then double-shot them instantly.” It was done. 
* Now, get the two long guns aft, and train them through 
the stern chase ports, and get two of the larboard guns 
over to windward.’ This command was equally promptly 
obeyed, although the broadside next the enemy was thus 
disarmed of three guns, to the surprise and great dismay 
of the Spaniards, who did not seem to know what to make 
of his tactics, and privateer fashion, began again to grum- 
ble in their gizzards. ‘Silence, men, secure the guns to 
leeward there, and over to the starboard guns, do you 
hear—quick.’ In an instant, the grumbling ceased, and 
the command was obeyed. ‘ Boatswain, call away the 
sail trimmers, and see all clear to let go every thing by 
the run, when I give the word to shorten sail.’ 

“By this time a squall was roughening the sea to 
windward, and. presently white crests began to break 
amidst the dark water. He jumped on one of the guns, 
and took a long steady look in the quarter from whence 
he seemed to expect the wind to come, shading his eyes 
from the sun with his hand. The sloop at this moment 
fired at us, and every hand on deck but himself looked 
out anxiously to see where the shot dropped. He never 
moved. Another puff of white smoke from the sloop, 
and this time the bullet struck the water close under our 
martingale, and recochetted along the sea across our 
bows. Seeing we were within range, the sloop of war 
now let fly her whole broadside; and presently several 
ropes that were taught enough before, were streaming 
out like pennants, but no serious damage was sustained. 

“We were, if any thing, lying closer to the wind than 
our antagonist, but she was going faster through the wa- 
ter, and had forereached on us so far as to be before our 
beam by this time. The squall was now very near us, 
and neither vessel had taken in sail, but it was evident 
that this mustsoon be done, as we were lying over so as 
to bury our lee guns in the water, and both vessels were 
tearing through it like smoke, the water flashing up and 
roaring at our bows. 

“The captain was still standing on the gun, one mo- 
ment looking at the squall, the next casting his eyes up- 
wards, to sce how the spars stood the strain, and now, at 
the very moment when the strength of the former struck 
us, he jumped down, seized the helm, and jamined it to 
windward. ‘ Ease off the lee braces —round in the weather 
ones,’ pealed through his trumpet. ‘That will do—let 
go nothing—kecp all fast!’ The masts were bending 
forward like willow wands—the bacistays like iron rods. 
I expected to see the lighter sails fly out of the bolt-ropes 
every moment, if indeed the masts did not go over the 
side. 

“The squall was now so thick, that we could not see 
our antagonist ; but I noticed that the captain had care- 
fully kept his eyes on her,so long as he could distinguish 
her, and glanced carnestly at the compass when she dis- 
appeared amidst the thick weather. We had now bore 
up dead before the wind, and were running, so far as I 
could judge, directly for the brig. 

“In another minute, we dimly discovered, first the 
stern and aftersails of our antagonist, and then the whole 
hull, in the very thickest of the squall, but scarcely visi- 
ble amongst the white spray and drift. She was now 
under her reefed topsails and courses, but still on the 
same tack. We flew down towards her like lightning, 
hands by the topgallant and topsail halyards, with an in- 
tention apparently of shaving her stern. ‘Surely these 
briganuds won’t have the audacity to rake her,’ said I to 
myself, ‘seeing she can beat them going free.’ As we 
approached, the brig. foreseeing our intention, kept off 
the wind also; but we were too quick for her, and were 
now, as she was in the very act of wearing, within the 





chuck of a biscuit of her tafferel. By this maneuvre, 
it will be seen that our strongest broadside, viz. the star- 
board one, was now opposed to the enemy. ‘ Fire!’ sung 
out the captain, in a voice that made me start again. Hea- 
ven have merey on me! I could hear the shot smash, 
and rattle, and tear alung the sloop’s deck, and through 
her hull, but nothing came down as she wore round. The 
squall now came thundering down at its height. ‘ Let 
go all the halyards by the run,’ was the next word, and 
down came every sail in the polacre on deck, leaving 
nothing for the gale to impinge on but the naked masts 
and hull, as from her rig she had neither tops, nor top 
hamper of any kind. By this the brig was also before 
the wind, and busy clewing up every thing but her fore- 
sail; but the squall struck her before the foretopsail 
could be got in, and, crash, the masts went close by the 
cap. * Bring the polacre to the wind now, my lads. Helm 
a-starboard, Jose Ribas—that’s it. Hoist away a shred 
of that staysail aft there—you have it ;’ and by this ma- 
noeuvre the poleacre was in a minute hove to on the lar- 
board tack, in which position she instantly began to blaze 
away, from her two long stern chase-guns, at the brig, by 
this time half a mile to leeward, repairing damages. ‘The 
weather now cleared as suddenly as it had thickened 
when the squall came on, and we kept close by the wind 
until the evening, when we lost sight of the brig, and at 
nightfall again bore up on our course. 

“T was seized with fever two days after this, but no- 
thing farther occurred to the polacre worth recording, until 
we arrived at Havana on that day fortnight. When we 
anchored, I was still very weak, and unable to leave my 
hammock, which, as before mentioned, was slung in the 
captain’s cabin. On the day after we arrived, the slaves 
were all cleaned, and had on deck, and people set to purify 
the hold, and get every thing in order, preparatory to a 
sale of the poor devils, which was to take place that af 
ternoon. 

“T could hear a number of voices wrangling on deck 
in Spanish, French, and English ; and after a while the 
captain came down to the cabin, followed by several of 
his customers, whom he had invited to take refresh- 
ments, precisely as a horsedealer treats his after a good 
day’s sale. ‘There was a Frenchman, two or three Span- 
ish planters, and an American gentleman in the party. 
The first and last, happily for me, proved to be Mr. Du- 
quesné, the master of the house we are in, and his part- 
ner, Mr. Hudson, who good-naturedly enquired of the 
captain which of his officers it was who lay sick in the 
bammock. He at once told them what he knew of mc; 
the tale was romantic enough to engage their curiosity ; 
and Mr. Hudson, with a friendliness that I never can 
forget, kindled possibly more warmly in consequence of 
his son being of the same profession in the American 
navy, asked my leave to have me conveyed on shore to 
lodgings. I thanked him with tears in my eyes ; and by 
the time he returned for me at nightfall, I had contrived 
to get myself dressed as decently as I could—my whole 
apparel by the way, consisting of my trowsers, and shirt, 
and a piece of a red silk sash bound round my waist— 
and to crawl on deck to await his coming. 

“At length he came alongside, and enquired if I was 
ready. I said I was, and turned to thank the captain of 
the polacre; but although he had been on deck the mo- 
ment before, he was now nowhere to be scen. One of the 
people said he had gone down to the cabin, and I accord- 
ingly asked him to give my compliments, and say that I 
would be happy to thank him for his kindness beiore bid- 
ding him good-bye; but the man came to the gangway, 
and told me that the companion hatch had been locked 
from within, and that he dared not open it. ‘* Very odd 
sort of person,’ thought I; but as I had no inducement 
to press my attentions upon one who had given me so 
broad a hint to be off, 1 stepped into the boat, in which I 
encountered Mr. Duquesné himself, who, on perceiving 
that I was so much better than he expected, and that there 
were no bad symptoms about me, would not hear of my 
going to a lodging-house, but insisted on accommodating 
me with an apartment in his own. 

“ I was a good deal perplexcd when I was presented to 
Mrs. Hudson and her daughter, and apologised for my 
piratical appearance, as I made my obeisance with my 
broad-brimmed chapeau de paille in my hand, and my 
red silk sash round my waist. ‘Why, Mr. de Walden, 
I must get my boy William,’ (the young American offi- 
cer you saw, sir, at the monte-table,) ‘to rig you, as he 
calls it; for you are certainly, there is no denying it, 
rather a suspicious-looking character at present,’ said 
she, with a smile, and the most engaging and motherly 
kindness ; but it was too near the trath to be comfort- 
able, and I blushed deeply. ‘ Never mind, Mr. de Wal- 
den, it was no speech of mine—Mademvisello Sophie it 











was who has already christened you ‘the young bri- 
gand,’”’ 

At this part of De Walden's story I looked up—“ And 
pray who is Mademoiselle Sophie, who is so ready with 
her soubriquets ?” 

He biashed like a rose—* Why, sir,—that is—she is 
Mr. Duquesne’s only daughter, sir; you may have seen 
her.” 

“T think I have, and I see something else, too,” said 
I, significantly. 

“That same evening,” he continued, resuming the 
thread of his discourse with great celerity, as if desirous 
of getting me away from observing his confusion, “ one 
of the servants, as we were drinking coffee, brought me 
a sealed packet, that, from its weight, seemed to contain 
money. I opened it—it covered ten doubloons, with 
these words written in a bold hand, * From an outcast, 
whose heart, although seared to the world, is warm to- 
wards Henry de Walden. From one who has been 
liberally rewarded by the owners of the polacre, and can 
spare it.’ 

“Very absurd and romantic,’ said I. 

“*Nothing so absurd in ten doubloons, my good boy, 
I calculate,’ quoth Mr. Hudson, scanning my outward 
man scrutinisingly. 

“* Pray, Mr. Duquesné, will you be kind enough to 
ask who brought this ?’ 

“©The man who brought it was dressed like a Bata- 
bano smuggler, sir,’ said the servant at whom his master 
had made the enquiry. 

“©Ts he below ?” 

“*No, setior; he said it required no answer, and did 
not wait.’ 

“T did not much like receiving this alms at the hands 
of my fierce ally; but, under all the circumstances, I 
thought it prudent to pocket the affront, without giving 
farther offence by endeavouring to search out a man who 
evidently had no desire to be found; and, publish it not, 
I was deucedly in want of a new suit of sails, as you 
may guess, which I had no means of compassing other- 
wise, short of borrowing from my kind friends. I never 
met the nan who had befriended me afterwards, until the 
night you were wounded, when I saw him in the cus- 
tody of the town guard, faint and bleeding. I have been 
several times to sce him in prison, but he is more mo- 
rose and severe even in his weak state than ever he was 
at the strongest; and although he cannot prevent me 
secing to some little comforts that his state of body, and 
the rules of the prison, permit him to enjoy, still he has 
never once thanked me; and from his total disregard of 
all that the surgeon enjoins, he seers to have made up 
his mind to die. 

“T have now told you all, sir, and here comes your 
riotous friend, Mr. Listado, to see you. I hear his laugh 
on the stairs.” 

* . * * 7 * 

And a cevil of a noise did this said Mr. Listado make. 
IIe rattled up the staircase, from side to side, like a 
grape-shot in a carronade, banging against the heavy 
baJustrades on one hand, and thundering against the 
wall on the other, and speaking and langhing and shout- 
ing, apparently, to hali-a-dozen persons below in the ves- 
tibule. At length the door was dashed open, and in 
swung the gentleman with his flaunting gingham coat 
and potato face. “ Brail, my darling, how goes it, my 
litle man? Enough of monte you have had for a while, 
I guess. But, heaven love me, man, we must have you 
made fit to receive company ; yon are to hold a levee 
presently, do you know that? ‘This will never do, the 
birds of the air might build in your beard—ah, I have 
it;” and he straightway hied him to the window that 
overlooked the street, which he threw open, contriving 
to perform all his operations with the greatest possible 
quantity of noise. 

“T have it,” said he,—* here is little Pepe Biada’s 
shaving-shop right over against old Pierre Duquesné’s 
domicile, there next door to Pablo Carnero, the ham and 
jerked beef-man, so ’ll hail Pepe. Pepe!’ bawled my 
troublesome friend, “ Pepe Biada—trae su navaja (bring 
your razor, you villain) pour shavez un gentilhomme, 
official de la marina Engles;” and here he grimaced, 
and made believe to soap his chin and shave his beard. 

My bed had this morning been moved nearer to the 
window, for the sake of the fresh air, and I could sce, 
from where I lay, the little Spanish barber, who was ap- 
parently very deaf, sitting in his little shop. He kept 
turning his ear first one side, and then another, in a vain 
attempt to make out what was said, as Listado shouted 
to him, straining over the balcony as far as he could, in 
his endeavour to make him hear—* Navaja y jamon— 
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navaja y jamon—para afeytar—that is, pour cortar la 
barba, that is, cuttibus the beardo of this young tellow.” 

Here the littie withered anatomy of a barber seemed 
to comprehend him, and thereupon, with a knowing 
look, repeated the telegraphic motions of Monsieur Lis- 


tado, rubbing his chin, and going through the motion of 


shaving. 

“ Si, si,” roared Listado, “ that is it—navaja y jainon” 
—literally, a razor and a ham. Possibly honest Listado 
—who, with all his ability, never could compass Spanish, 
because, as he said, he had previously learned French, 
and thus spoke a hash of both—had mistaken the Span- 
ish word jamon for jabon, the latter meaning soap. 

Little Pepe first grinned, and then, as Listado per- 
sisted, he stepped into Carncro’s shop, and seizing a 
ham, held it up to his face, as if he were rubbing bis 
chin on it, and then laughed, like to fall down where he 
stood. 

Listado, at this, flew into a great rage— Abortion 
chico, mas monkey que homo, yo te imataras—vous 
sera tue—si vous twistibus your damned ugly mug at 
migo” 

“ Bueno—bueno,” roared el barbero, sccing that no- 
thing would do but the veritable ham and razor—“ que- 
das quicto, yo los traere, Don Lorenzo” —( Laurence was 
Listado’s name)—then aside, “ave Maria, que diablo 
quere este loco, con navaja para cortar Jamon!” (What 
the deuce can this madman want with a razor to cut 
ham ?) 

But as Listado was a liberal fellow, and well-known 
among the brown trades-people, the little barber was in 
my room in a minute, made his solemn bow at the door, 
with a large tortoiseshell comb stuck in his gray pelucea 
(wig), and his little silver basin and towel under his 
arm—his soap-box and razors in the one hand, and, lo! 
a capital New York ham in the other. 

“ Pclukero— que vas hacer con este picrna du puerco ?” 
“ You infernal wigmaker, what are you going to do 
with that leg of pork ?” 

“What ain I going to do with it? did you not tell me 
to fetch a ham—jamon ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Listado, “ and there it is in your soap- 
box, you bothersome little periwigmaker—there,” strik- 
ing the utensil out of his hand up into the air, and 
eleverly catching it again, when le seized the soup- 
brush and stuck it into Pepe's open mouth—* that is 
better than tooth powder for you, Pepe, my darling.” 

“ Ah!” cried little Pepe, laughing and sputtering-—* I 
see—I see—tu me has pedido para jamon, queriendo 
jabon—ha, ha, ha!” “You have asked me tor ham 
when you wanted soap.” 

He at length set to work, and having shaved and 
trimmed me, I had my wound dressed, and Mrs. Gerard 
acting the part of nurse, having previously got my 
clothes on shore, and, with womanly kindness aud care, 
had them all washed, and nicely repaired, 1 had my bed 
made and sprinkled with Cologne water, and was soon 
lying on the top of it, arrayed in one of Mr. Duquesne’s 
splendid flowered nightgowns, with a silk handkerchiet 
bound round my head, and another in my hand, moist- 
ened with fresh lavender ;—the windows were thrown 
open—the room thoroughly ventilated—the floor sprin- 
kled with the aforesaid Cologne water—and tiere I lay 
in state, wonderfully refreshed, and quite fit to receive 
company. 

At this moment, in slid my worthy medico—* Good 
morning, capitain—good morning—you are make de 
killing preparation to massaere all de young lady, I see. 
Ah, Monsicur Listado, your most obsequious —how you 
are, Monsieur Listado ?” 

The latter bowed his acknowledgments, and made a 
hop, step, and skip, towards the door, knocking chairs 
and tables about in his way, at a devil of a rate-— Ob 
dere, he makes de much noise as usual——Monsiecur Lis- 
tado, dis is one sheek room—you hear me ?” 

But the Irishman was by this time out of the room, 
hailing those below, with stentorian lungs, from the up- 
permost landing-place ; the echo of his voice, and their 
replies, sounding loud and hollow, as they were reverbe- 
rated from side to side of the lofty staircasc. 

, “Dicky Phantom, inount and ascend, you small vil- 
ain.” 

A tiny “ Ay, ay, sir,” floated up from beneath, and 1 
heard a gradually increasing tap-tapping on the stairs, 
as of a cat shod with walnuts, and the svuund of sup. 
pressed girlish laughter. ‘There was then a halt called, 
apparently, and I heard the rush of female footsteps, and 
the rustling of light dresses, along the passage, and pre- 
sently a bustle in the boudoir already mentioncd, as of 

the placing of music stools The next moment, a harp 
was struck, and three yoices, two female and one male, 











accompanied by the instrument, which was struck skil- 
fully and boldly, pealed along the lofty rooms in most 
exquisite concord. 

“ Heyday—why, Listado, my lad, what is all this?” 
But he remained perdue without, and in came Master 
Dicky Phantom, with his little drawn cutlass in his hand, 
mounted on the sheep, followed by Sergeant Quacco, as 
his squire. 

The music ceased; Listado again made his appear- 
ance, and I received poor Quacco’s congratulations, and 
little Dicky’s caresses. 

“ Oh, captain,” said the little fellow, “ Miss Hudson 
make me very happy, I call her mamma—does she 
make you happy too, captain ?” 

“1 have not seen her, my boy” said I, with a funny 
sort of sensation about my brisket—how sentimental ! 
for I rather was prepared to like her somehow ; “ but 
for her kindness to you I am very grate/ul.” 

Here Listado, who had returned, and seemed to be 
clumsily practising a step in the balcony, stumbled, and 
fell headlong over a Spanish chair, in an absurd sprawl- 
ing fashion, like a large frog. I started, and he burst 
into a loud laugh, while the pet-lamb wheeled about so 
suddenly, that little Dicky was thrown with a bang on 
the floor, and began tu ery, when in rushed two girls, 
and Mrs. Hudson, followed by De Walden, Mr. Hud- 
son, and old Mr. Duquesné himself. 

“There is a scene ina play for you,” said I to myself, 
quite bothered and confused, as I wagged my head at 
this one, and nodded to another, and salaam’d with my 
tins, with all the grace of a wounded turtle, to a third. 

“You, Monsieur Listado,” chirped Doctor Delaville, 
like to die with laughter, for the Patlander had chosen 
to keep his position on the floor, with his head sticking 
through below the arm of the chair—* you make several, 
many noises sometimes.” 

“ Me!” shouted Listado. “ Lord, dector, I am noise- 
less as a cat. 1 am velvet, doctor, as you know, in all 
my ways, walkings, and habitudes—velvet entirely, doc- 
tor--and dumb as a humming-bird, as ye all know. 
Why, I have been compared to a shred of gossamer 
floating on the calm summer air, by Helen Hudson 
there.” 

“Oh, I forgot--de ladies never will hear nosing 
against Monsicur Listado; so my good munner shal! 
make me agree wid dem, and say what dey say—dat is, 
you are quict as von hooracan, and more gentle as de 
wild beas, bear you call. Ah, you make no sound more 
as de tunder—Ah, ha!” 

“ Now you are in your senses again, mon cher medico. 
Miss Hudson, Mademoiselle Sophie Duquesné—Captain 
Brail of His Britannic Majesty’s seventy-four gun-ship, 
the Midge--Captain Brail, Miss Hudson, and Mademoi- 
selle Duquesné--Speak, Benjie, and let them know 
you've a tongue in your head, you spalpeen.” 

I made my acknowledgments to the kind-hearted 
people, who, after remaining long enough for me to get 
a look at them individually, withdrew, and left me alone 
with De Walden. 

“She is a very pretty girl, that young French lady, 
De Walden.” 

The youth had steeled himself by this time I saw, and 
was not to be caught again. 

“Very, sir—a beautiful figure—but you seemed to 
notice Miss Hudson more particularly, sir.” 

There was a slight smile played for an instant on the 
handsome fe!low’s countenance, and vanished again, as 
he resumed his reading. 

“Tlem, ahem—the breeze is deuced strong,” said I. 
“ Do me the favour to shut the blind, De Walden—beg 
pardon for all this trouble.” 

He did so, and I gained the advantage I aimed at, 
which was, to darken the room so as to render it impos- 
sible for any change in one’s beautiful complexion to be 
seen, 

“ Why, I scarcely noticed the little lady, do you know, 
De Walden ?”—He certainly seemed not to have known 
it.—* She is a nice little person—rather too petite, how- 
ever, for my taste, and not very sylphlike; a fine skin, 
certainly, and beautiful hair-—-but then her high nose—- 
and her eyes are not very good either—much too small 
and light—besides, she is shortsighted.” 

De Walden’s smile showed he was not at any rate. 

“ And as for eyebrows, why, the superb arch of Miss 
Duquesne’s is infinitely finer, and beats them hollow— 
her neck and throat tolerable, certainly ; and the kindli- 
ness of her manner !—why, she comports herself like a 
little matron beside a sick-bed ; and the way she handles 
little Dicky !--didn’t you notice it, De Walden? No 


wonder he called her mamma, poor little fellow.” 
wah 





“ Did you ever hear her sing, captain ? 





“ No, unless it was her voice I heard but just now in 
the other room.” 

“ You guess rightly. Miss Duquesné sang the second 
to her first. Two voices never did in this world blend 
so sweetly.” 

“ Ah!” said I, fearing he was again cruising too near 
me, “the pipe was good enough—liquid and musical- 
glass like; but Miss Sophie Duquesne’s—that was a 
voice indeed—so deep for a woman, so clear, so full- 
bodied.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said De Walden, archly, “ are you speak- 
ing of the qualities of London porter, or Mademoiselle 
Duquesneé’s voice ?” 

I looked at the young midshipman ; and, darkened as 
the room was, I saw the rogue laughing heartily in his 
sleeve. 

“ You seem to have noted a good many of Miss Hud- 
son’s peculiarities, however, my dear sir, considering 
you paid so little attention to her, and had so short a 
time to take your observation.” 

“IT don’t know,” said I. “ Has she been often in my 
room since IT was wounded, for 1 have dreamed of such 
a being, I will not deny ?” 

A low “ Hush!” was here breathed from the boudoir. 
De Walden gave an intelligent nod, and I became sud- 
denly atHlicted with deafness, and overtaken by a fidgety 
fit, so I asked him to assist me to change my position, as 
it was becoming uneasy, and we both with one accord 
hauled our wind on the other tack. 

“ But whose was the male voice that joined so beauti- 
fully in the song?” 

“ Mr. Listado’s, sir.” 

“ Moin—moy voice—oh Lord”—said some one in sub- 
dued ‘Tipperary in the next room. 

“Come,” said De Walden, laughing aloud, “ no eaves- 
dropping, if you please.” 

“Pray, Mr. De Walden,” said I, “ did you perceive the 
earthquake early this morning ? How peculiar the sen- 
sation—how undefinable the mysterious noise preceding 
the shock !” 

“I did, sir. We have had several slight shocks lately 
here, but no one seems to mind them. I was afraid it 
would disturb you, sir.”’ 

“Why, it did so, certainly, but I soon fell asleep again.” 
A long pause. “No appearance of Gazelle yet, Mister 
De Yvalden ?” resuming the stiff formula of the quarter- 
deck, to rub out, as it were, any little familiarity that had 
passed. 

“No, sir.” 

“Surely she might have been round, although I have 
no objections to her staying out, until | am up and fit for 
my duty again. Have you heard any thing more of 
Lennox ?” 

“]T went to the prison to see him last nightagain. He 
is looking very ill and pale, poor devil, but does not com- 
plain. ‘The jailer again told me, that the moment you 
were strong enough to make your deposition before the 
Juez, he would be discharged.” 

“ And the desperado who wounded me?” 

“Why, he has been better, and worse, several times, 
sir. His uncontrollable temper throws him back, while 
the strength of his constitution does wonders. He was 
not expected to live over the second day, but, to the sur- 
prise of the surgeon of the prison, he rallied astonishingly, 
and was in fact getting well until yesterday, when Len. 
nox was taken into his room to endeavour to identify him, 
since which he has been much worse, and the scene must 
have had a strong cffect on Lennox himself.” 

“ As how ?” said I. 

“Why, you know, captain, that he is an extraordinary 
ereature; that, in fact, he is crazy now and then, as he 
says himself, and certainly he conducted himself last 
evening more like a lunatic than a sane person.” 

The doctor had retired with the ladies, and now return- 
ed for his hat and cane. 

“ My dear doctor, do you think it would do me any 
harm to be moved the length of the prison to-morrow in 
a litter? Iam very desirous to see one of my people, 
who is confined there for stabbing tie bravo who way- 
laid me.” 

“ I know all about dat, capitain. ‘To-morrow shall be 
too soon, very, but next day, may be.” 

I thanked him, and determined to wait patiently until 
then. 

The intervening period was one of great comfort and 
happiness to me, and over and over again I blessed 
Heaven for its mercy, in throwing me amongst such 
kindly people. Oh, who can appreciate the tenderness 
of woman’s attentions, like the friendless sufferer, who 
has languished amongst strangers in a foreign land on a 
bed of sickness ? 








‘Two or three days elapsed, during which I rapidly got 
better ; so that on the fourth I was enabled to walk, with 
the support of De Walden’s arm, to the prison, in place 
of being carried on a litter. 


When we arrived, we were shown into the room where] this, captain? ere I encounter, against all human pro- 
Lennox was confined ; it was about four in the afternoon | bability, in a strange country, with the very fiend who 


of a very hot, sultry day. ‘The marine was sitting in his 
frock and trows« with his back towards us, looking out 
through the iron bars of the unglazed window, that com- 
manded a long street, and fronted the west. The creak. 
ing of the rusty lock, and clanking of the chain and bolt, 
that secured the door of the lofty apartment, did not dis- 
turb hin; he merely, as he sat with his legs crossed on 
the small wooden chair, and his clasped hands on his 
knee, slightly nodded his head, but without turning iis 
face, and said —“ Come in.” 

“ Well, Lennox,” said De Walden, “ here is Mr. Brail 
at last. You were not beginning to lose heart, were 
you?” 

On this the poor fellow rose and confronted us. There 
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you may smile incredulously ; I expected nothing clse ; 
but it is true, and even he shall, if he can speak when you 
see him, contirm what I have told you. Do you not see 
the palpable intervention of an overruling Providence in 





drove me forth, broken-hearted and deranged in mind, 
from my own! It is not chance, gentlenen—you will 
blaspheme,” continued he impetuously, “if you call it 
chance--one from the aead has visited me, and told me 
it was not chance.” His eye flashed fire as he proceeded 
with great animation and fluency—* Captain Brail, do 
not snile—do not smile. Believe me, that I speak the 
words of truth and soberness, when J tell you that she 
was here last night, as certainly as there is a God in| 
heaven to reward the righteous and punish iniquity.” 

I jet him go on. 

“IT was sitting, as you saw me, in that chair, sir, look- 
ig forth on the setting moon, as it hung above the misty 











loch, sparkling in the moonlight like diamonds, and the 
scathed and twisted oak stump on te opposite hill that 
bisected the half-vanished disk of the pale moon, as she 
lingered like a dying friend, looking his last at us, shook 
palpably to and fro, and a rotten limb of it fell, and the 


solid earth of the cold lill-side trembled and heaved, as if 


they who slept in the grey cairn beneath had heard the 
summons of the archangel, when, lo! the dead hand was 
withdrawn with a faint shriek, like the distant cry of the 
water-hen, and I turned in desperation to see—what? a 
thin wreath of white mist float up the hill-side, and gra- 
dually melt into the surrounding darkness. And once 
more I was seated where you now seé me, with that 
rusty stanchel clearly defined against the small segment 
of the pale moon, that still lingered above the horizon. 
The next moment it was gone, and I was left in dark- 
ness.” 

“ All a dream, Lennox; all the produce of your heated 
imagination. ‘There was a slight shock of an earthquake 


hill-top, and was watching its lower limb us it seemed to}last night at the time you mention, just at the going 





flatten and lose its roundnéss against the outline of the| down of the moon, and that was the noise you heard and 
land, and noticing the increasing size of the setting globe} the tremor you perceived; so rouse yourself, man. Ad- 
as the mist of morning rose np and floated around it,|derfang, if it really be him, from all accounts, is dying, 


wasa sad change in his appearance since IT saw him; he was 
pale and wan, and there was an unusual feverishness 
about him, and an unsettled sparkling of his cye, that, 








from what I previously had known of his history, but too 
clearly indicated that his reason was more unsettled than 
usual. 

“Tam very grateful for this visit, captain,” said he at 
length, without directly answering Mr. De Walden. “1 
am glad to see you so tar recovered, sir, but you look thin 
and pale yet—this will soon disappear, LT hope—Tf trust it 
will soon disappear.” Here his voice sank into an unin. 
telligible murmur, and his eye fell, as if he were 1epeat- 
ing the words, without being conscious of their meaning 
—as if he had been maundering, to use his own phrase. 

“Well, L have no doubt it will, and | have good reason 
to believe that you will be soon quite well too, Lennox ; 
so get ready. I presume you know you are to appear 
before the Juez this afternoon, where you will instantly 
be released, I am told. Mr. De Walden and I are wait- 
ing for you.” 

He said nothing, but stooped down to gather some 
clothes that lay on a low pallet in the corner ef the roo ; 
which having tied up ina bundle, he lifted his hat, and 
stood in the middle of the apartment ready to go. His 
oddness—it was not sullenness of manner, LT knew—suar- 
prised ine a good deal; but I said nothing, and the jailer 
now turned to conduct us into the court, where the judge 
was waiting to take my depositions. We had advanced 
ten or twelve paces along the dark stone passage, when 


when I heard a deep sigh close behind me. — JT listened,}and you will soon be safe from his machinations, at all 
and could distinguish low moaning sobs, but I had no| eveuts.”’ 


power to turn round to look what it was. Suddenly the 


He said nothing more—whether my arguments had 


window before ine became gradually obscured, the dark | convinced him or no, was another thing—but we all pro- 
walls thinned and became transparent, the houses and] ceeded to the room where the judge was waiting for us, 





town disappeared, and I was conscious, » as sensible |: 


ind my declaration immediately freed poor Lennox; after 


as Lam that I speak to you now, Mr. Brail, that I saw | which we were requested to accompany the officers of the 


before me my own mountain lake, on the moonlight bank 
of which I last parted from Jessy Miller. 


shed a long sickly wake on the midnight tarn, that slept 


court, who, along with their interpreter, were proceeding 
to the wounded man’s room, to take his dying declara- 


“'The setting moon seemed to linger on the hill, and] tion. 


The daylight had entirely failed by the time we reach- 


in the hollow of the mountain, bright and sinooth as if the} ed the cell where Adderfang lay. We were met at the 
brown moss had been inlaid with polished steel, except} door by a Carmelite priest, who appeared in great wrath, 


where a wild-duck sailed over the shining surtuce, or the]: 


wing of the slow sailing owl, fitted winnowingly across,| We entered. 
the one in which Lennox had been confined, and had a 
low pallet on one side, fronting the high iron-barred win- 


dimming it for a moment, like a mirror breathed upon. 1 
Was sitting on the small moss-grown cairn, at the eastern 
end; the shadow of the black hills was cast so clearly in] « 


ind muttered something about a “ Heretico condenado.” 
It was an apartment of the same kind as 


low. From the darkness I could merely make out that 


the water, that you could not trace the shore of the small}some person lay on the bed, writhing about, apparently 


lake, nor detine the water line beneath the hazel bushes,!in great pain. 


and the stars were reflected in another heaven scarcely | i 


A candle was brought, and we could see 
ibout us. It shone brightly on the person of a tall bushy- 


less pure than their own. I heard the rushing of the burn} whiskered desperado, who lay on the bed, covered by a 
over its rugged channel, as it blended with the loch, and| sheet, groaning and breathing very heavily. I approach. 


the melancholy bleating of the sheep on the hill-side, and | 
the low bark of the colleys, and the distant shout of the |: 


‘d; his features were very sharp and pale, his lips black, 
ind his beard unshaven; his eyes were shut, and his 


herds watching the circular folds, high up on the moor,}long hair spread all over the pillow. 


when I felt a touch on my shoulder, and, glancing down, 


{le appeared to be attended by a slight, most beautiful 


Lennox, who was bringing up the rear, suddenly turned 
back, without speaking, and entered his prison-room,|I saw a long pale female hand resting on it, as if a per-| Spanish girl, apparently a fair mulatto, who was sitting } 
shutting the door very unceremoniously after him, and|son was standing behind me; it was thin and wasted,/at the head of the bed, brushing away the musquitoes, 
thereby depriving us of every particle of light where we| aud semitransparent 2s alabaster, or a white cornelian|and other night flies, with a small bunch of peacock’s | 
stood. stone, with the blue veins twining amongst the prominent] feathers, with the hot tears trickling down her cheeks, 
“ Hillo,” said De Walden —* Master Lennox, this is}sinews, and on the marriage finger there was a broken|and over her quivering lips, until they fell on her dis- 
not over and above civil.” ring—-I saw it as clearly as I see my own hand now, for| tracted and heaving bosom. But she was silent; her ' 
“El marinero ese es loco, capitan.” “That sailor is} the ends of the small gold wire of which it was composed] sobs were even inaudible: her grief was either teo deep 
mad, captain,” quoth the jailer. stood up and out from the finger. I kenned weel who| for utterance, or the fear of disturbing the dying moments } 
“ Mad or not, [ will see if T cannot make hin mend] was there, but L had no power to speak. ‘I'he sigh was] of her lover made her dumb. ‘ 
his manners,”’ said I, as 1 returned with the young mid-| repeated, and I heard a low still voice, like a distant echo — . 
; . See gee Se . . ' pala me “QO, woman! in our hours of case, i 
shipman, groping for the door. We found it on the latch,| trom the hill-side, although T had a fearful conviction that ‘ ‘ 
eo. 8S - 4) Ie ! ; : 3 Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
and pushing it open, saw our amigo coolly seated in his| it was uttered close behind me, inarticulate at first, but 7 ’ , 
. : . , : : And variable as the shade a 
chair, looking out of the window, in precisely the same] presently it assumed a composed but most melancholy ‘ Teepe! : 2 
: . : eA i ; as . . 2 By the light quivering aspen made ; a 
attitude as when we first entered. “ Now, sir,” said [,] tone--yes, Mr. Brail, so sure as there is a God above us, - ? ? ; . 
igi . . . : ‘ ae . When pain and anguish wring the brow, 8 
really angry, “ will you favour me with a reason for this} Jessy Miller—ycea, the dead spoke in that awful moment ‘ae : , 9 : 
J oJ). . ee . Meer A ministering angel thou: c 
most extraordinary conduct—this indecent behaviour to] to the living. t! 
your superior officers? Tam willing to make great al-| “ Oh, nonsense, man,” I said; “really you are getting} Hearing a bustle in the room, Adderfang now spoke, ‘ 
lowances for your infirmaty, as you call it, but this is a} mad in earnest now, Lennox; this will never do.” in a low and interrupted voice—it was in Spanish. . 
little too much on the brogue, my fine fellow.’ I had He paid no attention to me, but went on-- “ Padre, do not persist—I do not want your services— ee 
moved round in front of him by this time. He had drop- “* Saunders,’ it said, ‘ T have come to tell you that him] you cannot smooth my pillow—do not therefore try to ‘ 
ped his eyes on the ground, with his hand pressed on his] ye ken o’—he wha crushed my heart until it split in twain] strew more thorns there—Heaven knows they are nu- 
forehead; but in an instant he rose up, endeavouring to]--he wha heaped the mools on ny head, and over the] merous enough, and sharp enough already.” tl 
hide the tears that were rolling over his cheeks. child | bare him—-will also help you to an early grave.’ “Can this be the villain who stabbed me?” said I, 
“Will you and Mr. De Walden listen to me for five}‘The hand on my shoulder grew heavy as lead. ‘He has| somewhat moved. re 
minutes, captain, before we go into court ?” meikle to answer for to you, Saunders, and I have mair;| The poor girl at this stcoped down, and whispered g 
“T scarcely am inclined to humour you in your absur- | and to me he has ——but I maun dree my weird.’ Here the | something into his ear. Ps 
ditics, Lennox; but come, if you have any thing to say,} voice was choked in small inaudible sobs, blending with] Ah!” said he, “I had forgot—I had forgot ; but iS 
out with it at once—make haste, my man.” Seeing he| which I thought I heard the puling as of a new-born your tears scald me, Antonia—hot—hot ;” and with a y 
hesitated, and looked earnestly at the jailer—* Oh, I per-| baby, when a gradually swelling sough came down the] sudden effort, as if ashamed to evince how much he was y 
ecive—will you have the kindness to leave us alone with] hill-side, like the rushing of the blast through the glen,| suffering, and a fierce energy, he controlled the twitch- sh 
the prisoner for five minutes ?” and the water in the placid loch trembled in the waning|ing of his feverish limbs, clasped his hands on his él 
“Certainly,” said the man—* I shall remain outside.’ | moonbeams like that in a moss-hag* when a wagon rolls} bosom, and opening his blood-shot eyes for the first te 
The moment he disappeared, Lennox dropped on his| past, and the hitherto steady reflection of the stars in it}/time, took a steady survey of us. He then glanced to 
knees, and seemed to be engaged in prayer for some mo- twinkled and multiplied as if each spark of living fire had} the jailer. a 
ments; he then suddenly rose, and retired a few paces| become two; and although there was not a breath out of] “This is the captain of the felucea, who was stabbed ar 
from us. “ Gentlemen, what I tell you I have seen, you| heaven, small ripples lap-lapped on the pebbly shore, and} by you,” said the Spaniard. He nodded. “ This is a 
may possibly ascribe to the effects of a heated imagina-|a heavy shower of dew was shaken from the leaves of the|}the English marine, Lennox, who came up with the i 
tion; nevertheless, L will speak the truth. The man who}auld saugh that overhung the northern bank of the wee} guard and took you prisoner.” as 
wounded you, captain, and now lies in the last extremity | — RS eS A Eee Ae eae: Se Meer aes I could not help remarking, when Lennox was intro- in 
in the next room, is no other than Mr. Addertang, the} * The pit ina moor from whence peats or turf have} duced to him, that the wounded man smiled bitterly as ca 





been taken. 








villain who through life has been my evil genius. Ay, 


much as to say—I know him but too well, and he has 
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fearful cause to know me. Mr. Brail,” said he, (I had to 
stoop to catch his words, he spoke in so low a tone,) * I 
am aware of the object of this visit—it is all proper. 
Let the escribano there get his paper ready; I shall 
make short work of the confessional.” 

The man sat down. Adderfang again shut his eyes, 
and seemed tur a few moments to be gathering his 
thoughts about him ; at length — 

“ T acknowledge that I stabbed the English lieutenant 
Brail, and robbed him afterwards ; and that the English 
marine, Lennox, acted nobly and honourably in coming 
to the assistance of his officer. He was the man who 
wounded me. There, you have it all; engross it, and 1 
will sign it.’’ 

As if desirous of being heard distinctly, he had, as he 
pronounced these words with difficulty, in detached 
sentences, raised himself on his left arm, and now, as if 
exhausted, he fell back with his head on poor Antonia’s 
lap. ‘There was a long pause. ; 

“ But why,” said the Juez, at length—* why did you 
waylay Mr. Beail ?” ; 

“ For two reasons,” replied the dying bravo; “ first, 
because I harboured revenge for the destruction of ny 
vessel by him on the bar of the African river ; secondly, 
because he took my last stiver from me at the gaiming- 
table.” 

“ Evil motives both, my son, to be entertained by any, 
but especially by one standing on the threshold of eternity. 
Let me send for a priest, that he may shrive you, and 
probably, with God’s blessing, induce you to repent 
before you go hence.” 

I turned to look at the person who spoke. He was a 
tall and very dark Spaniard, his age might have been 
sixty, and his short and scanty hair was of'a silver grey. 
He was plainly dressed in black, and satat a small table, 
and opposite to him the eseribano, or notary, with his 
paper before him, and pen ready wet with ink. 

“Tt is of no use, and Iwill not,” said Adderfang ; 
“besides, if I am any thing at all, I ama protestant— 
and as the tree falls, so must it lie—it is a part of my 
creed—creed !” he here interjected to himself with great 
bitterness—“ my creed! whatever it may be of yours, 
and I feel that all the roots that knit me to the earth 
have already parted, save onc ; therefore, let me die, if 
not in peace, at least in quietness.” | 

He stopped to take breath, and whén he proceeded, it 
was in a voice even more weak and trembling than 
before. 

“Yes, Heaven knows, villain as I have been, that 
they have all snapped but one”—and he caught the hand 
of the poor girl, and tried to place it on his heart, but 
his strength failed him. She wept aloud at this unex- 
peeted burst of feeling, and the contagion of her tears 
extended even to the stony heart of the wounded man 
himself. The iron had at length entered into his soul, 
and what the retrospect of his own il-spent life--what 
the intensity of his present agony, and the tearful pros- 
pect before him through eternity, could not wring from 
him, now flowed at the sight of the poor girl’s misery, 
as if his bosom had been a tender woman’s. He wept 
aloud. 

“ Yos—my evil courses have but too justly estranged 
all my kindred from mej; one friend has dropped off 
atter another, until, in the prime of life, after having 
squandered a handsome patrimony, and having been 
educated as a gentleman, with every thing around me 
that ought to have made me happy, to this have I come 
at last!” He groaned heavily. “ You sce before you, 
Mr. Brail, not a fiend, but an everyday villain—a man 
not naturally wicked—one who did not love evil for evil’s 
sake, bat who became the willing slave of his passions, 
and held no law, human or divine, in reverence, when 
they were to be gratified. Ay, Thomas Adderfang, here 
you lie on a deathbed from violence—from a wound 
sustained in the act of stabbing and robbing another, to 
gratify revenge, and the paltry desire of repossessing 
money squandered at the gaming-table, and with the 
certainty that, if a miracle interposed, and you recovered, 
your life would still be taken on the scaffold. Ay, here 
you lie,” continued he with increasing energy, “ without 
one soul in the wide world to say God bless you, or to 
close your eyes when you are gone, but my poor An- 
tonia here.” 

Here the poor girl’s anguish became uncontrollable, 
although she could not have understood what he said, 
and she threw herself on the bed, in such a position, as 
to give her paramour great pain ; a shudder passed over 
his face, and he endeavoured to turn himself round, so 
as to gain an easicr position. In the action the wound 
in his side burst out afresh, and presently a dark puddle 
coagulated on the sheet at his right side. The doctor of 


the prison was in immediate attendance, and applied 
styptics to stanch the bleeding ; all the time he seemed 
in a dead faint—he made no movement, and when the 
wound was dressed, and he was replaced on his bed, | 
did not know, as I bent over him, whether the spirit had 
fled or not. 

Lennox, with the judge’s permission, now took one of 
the candles from the table, and held it to his tuee—he 
still breathed. But in the silence within the room, 
perceived that the weather without began to grow gusty 
and boisterous ; I could hear the rain lashing against the 
wall of the prison, and the blast howled round the roo! 
and threatened to extinguish the candle. ‘The freshness 
of the night wind, however, reanimated the sutferer in a 
wonderful degree ; and when [ rose, with an intention otf 
closing the shutters, to prevent the rain beating through 


‘Yon his face, as he lay propped up on the poor girl’s 


bosom, fronting the narrow aperture, he had strength 
enough to ask me, in a low husky voice, * to leave it 
open, the coolness and moisture revived him.” 

Lennox now spoke—* Mr. Adderfang, I have come on 
purpose to say that 1’—his voice faltered, and he leant 
against the wall for a brief space—* to say that I forgive 
you—ay, as freely as [ hope God will forgive me at the 
last day. Give me yonr hand, Mr. Adderfang, and say 
you forgive me also, for having wounded you.” 

The dying man shrunk from him, and drew his hand 
back—* No, no, Saunders, you cannot be sincere, you 
cannot be sincere; you cannot have forgotten Aer inju- 
ries, you cannot have forgiven your own.” 

“ Yes,” said the poor fellow solemnly, “ I have prayed 
for many a long year that I might be able to forgive you 
—even you; and my prayer has been heard at last. Oh, 
if you would even at the ninth hour appeal to the same 
merciful Being, might he not show his mercy to you 
dying soul?” 

“YT cannot—I cannot pray,” said Adderfang, as impe- 
tuously as his weakness would let him—* I cannot pray 
—I have never prayed, Saunders—oh, would to God | 
had! would that I could redeem but one short week! 
But it would be of no avail,’ groaned he, in a low alter- 
ed tone—“ all has been foreordained—I have been the 
slave of an irrevocable destiny—I could have acted no 
otherwise than I have done; and if there be a hereaficr, 
and a God”—— 

“If there be!” said [,— Heaven have mercy on you, 
Mr. Adderfang, and turn your heart even now in your 
extremity.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brail, I know myself—I am quite con- 
scious of my inherent wickedness—the damning convic- 
tion is burned in on my heart, that even if I were to re- 
cover, I should again fall into the same courses—J am 
quite certain of it; so why appeal to the Invisible’—he 
paused, and gasped for breath—* why insult Heaven 
with vain promises of amendment, which I could not, 
and would not keep were I to survive? why play the hy- 
pocrite now ? why lie to God, when”—here he put his 
hand to his side, as if in great suffering —* when, if there 
be such a Being, I must, in all human probability, appear 
before him in half an honr, when no lie will serve me ? 
—But let me do an act of justice-—yes, call the priest” 
—he now spoke in Spanish—“ call the priest. Rise, An- 
tonia, and kiss me; you are another victim’—he groaned 
again—* I promised you marriage before 1 wove my 
web of deccit round your innocent heart—-you have often 
prayed me to remember that solemn promise since you 
were ensnared, and I have as often laughed you to scorn, 
or answered you with a brutal jest—I will accede to 
your request now, call the priest, let him be quick, or 
death will prevent”—He swoonced again. 

Presently the venerable friar, without any trace of his 
anger at the previous rejection of his services, was at his 
bedside. I never shall forget the scene. It was now 
quite dark, and the two large brown wax tapers wert 
flickering in the current of air that came strong through 
the window, and stirred the few hairs of the venerable 
Juez, who sat at the table. The lights cast a changetil 
glare on his face, and on that of the old priest who was 
standing beside the pillow of the dying man, dressed in 
his long dark robe, with a cord round his waist, support- 
ing a silver crucifix that glanced in the light, and on the 
tall forin of the beautifal Spanish girl, that lay across the 
bed, her stockingless feet covered by a neat grass slipper, 
and on her pale olive complexion and fine features, and 
her hair plaited in three distinct braids, that hung down 
her back, intertwined with black ribbon, and sparking in 
her large black swimming eye, and on the diamondlike 
tears that chased each other over her beautiful features 
and swelling and more than half naked bosom. Lennox 
and myself were standing at the foot of the bed; De 





Walden was leaning on the back of the eserivano’s chair, 





with his face so turned as to see that of the wounded 
man, who lay still as death, the yellow light shining, by 
tits, full on his sunburnt complexion, and unshaven 
chin, and strong muscular neck, and glancing on the 
clotted curls, that matted in the perspiration wrung from 
his forehead by intense suffering. ‘ 

He gradually recovered. The priest signed to Antonia 
to rise, and I took her place on the bed; he placed her 
hand in that of Mr. Adderfang, who looked steadily and 
consciously at him, but he could not speak. ‘The service 
proceeded, the gusts without increasing, and the rain 
lashing toa degree that almost drowned the old man’s 
voice. Adderfang being unable to repeat the responses, 
merely acknowledged them by nodding as the service 
proceeded; at length, when it was asked of him, “ Do 
you take this woman to be your wife?” he made an 
effort, and replied distinetly, “ Yes.” 

Ha—what that? A flash of lightning—a loud 
shriek echoed through the room, loud above the rolling 
thunder—and then a convulsive giggle—something tell 
heavily on the floor—the wind howled, the lights were 
blown out—“ Ave Maria purissima—sancta madre—soy 
ciego—soy ciego!” “ Holy mother of God, I am struck 
blind—-I am struck blind!” ‘The unfortunate girl had 
indeed been struck by the electric fluid, and was now 
writhing sightless on the floor; we endeavoured to re- 
move her, but she had got ber arms twined round the 
foot of the bed, and resisted all our efforts. “ Dexa me 
morir cerca mi quirido 'Thomas—ah Dios! dexa me 
morir aqui.” Lights were immediately procured, and 
the shutters closed; and there lay Addertang, apparently 
quite sensible, but glaring round him, like a wounded 
tiger. I never can forget the bitter smile that played on 
his haggard features, like the lurid glare of a stormy 
sunset. [ turned away and shuddered, but curiesity 
compelled me to look at him again. He shook his head, 
as his eye caught mine, and pointed upward, as if he had 
said—* You sce the very heavens league against me.” 
He then signed for some cordial that stood on the table; 
having drank it, it revived him for a minute almost mira- 
culously. He again shed a flood of tears, and, sobbing 
andibly, clasped his hands on his bosom and prayed 
aloud. Yes, the assassin, the libertine, the s« ducer, for 
a short minute bent meekly as a child before the storm 
of his sufferings! ? 

“Oh, Almighty God, whose laws I have so fearfully 
contemned, hear my prayers for her—hear the prayers 
of one, who dare not pray for himself.” 

A low growling thunder-elap had gradually rolled on 
from a distance as he proceeded, but, when he got this 
length, it roared overhead in a series of loud reports, as 
if a seventy-four had fired her broadside close to us, 
shaking the dust from the roof and walls of the room, 
and making the whole prison tremble, as at the upheaving 
of an earthquake. Ile ceased—and the noise gradually 
grumbled itself to rest in the distance, and again, nothing 
but the howling of the tempest without was heard. 

“The voice of the Almighty,” at length he said, 
speaking in short sentences with great difliculty, and in 
a low sigh-like voice,—“ yea, the sound of my condemna- 
tion—Heaven rejects, and will not hear my prayers, I 
am ruined ané condemned here and hereafter—palpably 
condemned by the Eternal while yet on earth, body and 
soul—body and soul—condem”-—— He ceased—a strong 
shiver passed over his face—his jaw fell; and Lennox, 
stepping up to him, closed his eyes—stooped his cheek 
towards his mouth to perceive if he still breathed—then 
holding up his hand, he solemnly said—“ Ife hath de- 
parted.” 


Is 


—_——— -- 
CHAPTER VIIL 
“Oh! love os the soul of a neat Lrishmean.’* 


Donnybrook Fair. 


“Had you ever the luck to see Donnybrook Fair? 
An Trishman all in his glory is there, 
With his sprig of shillcla and shamrock so green.” 


“ Now, do make less noise there, my dear Listado— 
you will waken the whole house with “your uproarious 
singing.” , 

“Waken the whole house!—that’s a mighty one, friend 
Benjamin—why, the whole house is broad awake as a cat 
to steal cream, or the devil ina gale of wind—Awuake! 
men, women, and children, black, brown, and white, dogs, 
cats, pigs, and kittens, turkeys, peafowls, and the eluck- 
ng hen, have been up and astir three hours age—Dicky 
Phantom is now crying for his dinner—so, blood and 
oons, man, gather your small legs and arms about ye, and 
get up and open the door—it is past twelve, man, and 
Mother Gerard thinks you have gone for a six months 
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snooze, like a bat in winter, only you don’t hang from the 
roof by the claws.” 

“I can’t help it, man—I am unable to get up and dress 
without assistance, so, like a dear boy, call up old Nariz 
de Nieve, the black valet, and ask the favour of his step- 
ping in to help me .” 

“Stepping in!—why, Benjie Brail, your seven senses 
are gone a wool-gathering, like Father Rogerson’s magpie 
—how the blazes can Nariz de Nieve, or any one else, 
get to you, through a two-inch door, locked on the inside ? 
you must get up and undo it, or you wiil die of starvation, 
for no blacksmith in Havana could force such a compli- 
cation of hardwood planks and brass knobs.” 

Rather than be bothered in this way, up I got, with no 
little difficulty, to say nothing of the pain from my un- 
dressed wound, and crawled towards the door. But Lis- 
tado had not patie¢nce to wait on my snail’s pace, so setting 
his back to it, he gave the door a thundering push, sufli- 
cient to have forced the gates of Gaza from their hinges, 
and banged it wide open. It had only caught on the 
latch, not having been fastened, after all; but he had over- 
come the vis inertia rather too fiercely, for in spun our 
gingham-coated friend on his nose, with the flight of a 
Congreve rocket, sliding across the tiled floor on his 
breast a couple of fathoms, like a log squirred along ice. 
At length, he lost his way, and found his tongue. 

“ By the piper, but I'll pay you off for this trick, Master 
Brail, soine fine morning, take Don Lorenzo’s word for 
it—why the mischief did you open the door so suddenly, 
without telling me ‘—scc, if these tiles have not ground 
off every button on my waistcoat, or any where else—I 
must go into old Pierre Duquesne’s garden, and borrow 
some fig leaves, as I am a gentleman.” 

I could scarcely speak for laughing—* The door was 
on the latch, as you see—it was not fustencd, man, at all 
—but you are so impetuous” 

“ Himpetuous !—why, only look at the knees of my 
breeches—there’s himpetuosity for you!—a full quarter 
of a yard of good duck spoiled, not to name the shreds 
of skin torn from my knee-pans, big enough, were they 
dried into parchment, to hold ten credos, and—but that 
will grow again, so never mind.” Here he gathered Ifim- 
self up, and, tying a red silk handkerchief round one knee, 
a white one round the other, and my black cravat, which 
he unceremoniously picked off the back of a chair, round 
his waist, like a bishop’s apron, he rose, laughing all the 
while, and turned right round on me—* There ! ain, all 
right now —but [ have come to tell you ofa miracle, never 
surpassed since Father O’Shauchnessy cured aunt Katey’s 
old pig of the hystericals—stop! 1 must tell you about 
that game—She was, as you sce, an ould maid. 

“ Now, Listado, have done, and be quiet, and tell me 
your errand,” said I, losing patience. 

“My errand—my errand, did you say, Benjie Brail?— 
by the powers, and I had all but forgotten my errand— 
but let me take a look at you—why, what a funny little 
fellow you are in your linen garment, Benjie—laconic— 
short, but expressive’—and he turned me round in so 
rough a way, that he really hurt me considerably. See- 
ing this, and that I had to sit down on the side of the 
bed for support, the worthy fellow changed his tone 

“Bless me, Brail, [ shall really be very sorry if I have 
hurt you, so Fwill help you to dress—but you certainly 
cut a comical figure in dishabille—however, you have not 
heard the miracle I came to tell you about, man—why, 
Adderfang, that you saw die last night, and be hanged to 








him—I cannot say much for his ending, by the way, if 


all be truce that I have heard—is not dead at all.” 

** Impossible !” 

“ Ay, buat it is true—he was only kilt by his own bad 
conscience, the big villain, and your fantastical flower of 
sulphur—your Scotish servant, Lennox, is below, ready to 
say so too—if the raseal does recover, what a beautiful 
subject for the Garrote lhe will make. What an expres- 
sive language this Spanish is, now—Garrote—Garrote— 
you don’t require to look your dictionary for the mean- 
ing of such a word, the very sound translates itself to 
any man’s comprehension—when you say a fellow is 
Garroteado, don’t you hear the poor devil actually throt- 
tling ?—Obh! it’s a beautiful word.” 

Here Manuel, the black butler, entered, to assist in 
rigging me, as Nariz de Nieve was occupied otherwise ; 
and time it was he did so, for Listado was, without ex- 
ception, the worst and roughest groom of the bedechamber 
that ever I had the misfortune to cope withal; but the 
plaguey Irishman must still put in his oar. 

“ Manuel, my worthy,” said he, after the negro was 
done with me, “do me the favour, para tomar un asiento 
—take a se2t—si vous plais, old Snow Ball. 

By this time, he had shoved Massa Manue! into an 
arm-chair, whether he would or no, close to one of the 





wooden pillars of the balcony, and, getting behind him, 
he, with one hand threw a towel over his face, and twist- 
eda handkerchief round his neck, and the pillar also, 
with the other, until he had nearly strangled the poor 
creature, holding forth all the while, “There is the real 
Garrotte for you—a thousand times more genteel than 
hanging—see, Brail, you sit down on your chair thus, 
quite comfortable—and the Spanish Jack Ketch, after 
covering your face with the graceful drapery of a shawl, 
you may even choose your pattern, they tell me, instead 
of dragging over your nose a tight nightcap, through 
which every wry mouth you make is seen, with one turn 
of his arm, so!”—here, us he suited the action to the 
word, the half-choked Manucl spurred with his feet, and 
struggled with his hands, as if he had really been in the 
agouies of death, and I am not sure that he was far from 
them. At length, he made a bolt from the chair, cast off 
the handkerchief that had been wrung round his neck, 
and bolted out of the room. 

“ Now, there! did you ever see such an uncivil ould 
savage, to stop me just in the middle of my beautiful 
illustration—however, we shall both go and see this arch 
scoundrel, Adderfang, Garroteadoed yet—and there I 
have rigged you now complete—not a bad looking little 
fellow, I declare, after your togs are fittingly donned— 
So good-b’ye, Brail, I will go home and see abont break- 
fast’—and away he tumbled with his usual reckless sort 
of shamble. 

He had left the room, and was drawing the door to 
after him, when he turned suddenly, as if he bad forgot- 
tcn something, banged it open again, and re-entcred, 
with all the sang froid imaginable, dragging at a large 
parcel that was stuffed into his coat pocket, and which 
he had considerable difficulty in extricating, apparently. 
At last he tore it away, lining and all, and actually pre- 
sented it to me, still sticking in the disruptured pouch. 

‘“‘ Now, there, if I have not torn out the very entrails 
of my coat skirt with your cursed -parcel—but beg par- 
don, Benjie, really I had forgotten it, although, if the 
truth must be told, it was the main object of my coming 
here.” 

I eagerly opened it—it contained, amongst a number 
of others, the following letter from the commodore :— 


“TEMLS. Gazelle, Port Royal, Jamaica, 
“Such a date. 

“ Sir,—We arrived here, all well, on such a day—but, 
to suit the convenience of the merchants, whose vessels 
1 am to convoy to Havana, and of those who are ship- 
ping specie to England, the admiral bas detained me for 
six wecks, so that I shall not be in Havana, in all 
likelihood, before such a period. You will therefore re- 
main there, taking all necessary precautions to ensure 
the health of the men, and you can use your diseretion 
in making short cruises to exercise them, and to promote 
their health, but in no case are you to be longer than 
three days without communicating with the port. 

“The enclosure is addressed to Corporal Lennox—it 
was forwarded here in the admiral’s bag by last packet 
trom England, superscribed, to be returned to the adini- 
ral’s office at Portsmouth, in case we had sailed. It seems 
his friends, having ascertained that he was on board Ga- 
zelle, have made interest for his discharge, which is here- 
with enclosed.—I reinain, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Otiver Oaxrpiank, K.C.B. Cominodore. 

“To Lieutenant Brail, commanding the Midge, tender 
to LI.M.LS. Gazelle, &c. &c. Ke. 


On receiving this I sent for Lennox, and communi- 
cated the intelligence contained in the commodore’s let- 


jter. IL could not tell from the expression of his counte- 


nance whether he was glad or sorry. 

The parcel contained letters from his father, the old 
clergyman of the parish, Mr. Bland, and several of the 
poor fellow’s own friends, detailing how they had traced 
him, and requesting, in the belief that the letters would 
reach him in Jamaica, that he would fiid out a kinsman 
of his own, a small coffee planter there, who would be 
ready to assist him, and, in the meantime, for immediate 
expenses, the minister’s letter covered a ten-pound bank 
of England note, with which he hed been furnished by 
old Skelp, who curiously enough would not trust it in 


his own, as if the clergyman’s envelope carricd a sort of 


sanctity with it. 

The marine consulted me as to what he ought to do; 
I recommended him to proceed to Jamaica immediately 
by way of Batabano, and to visit the relation, who had 
been written to, as he might be of service to him, and 
accordingly he made his little preparations for departure. 

In the mean time, I continucd rapidly to improve, and 
three days after this I found myself well enough to go 





on board the Midge to see how matters were coming on. 
It was the evening of the day on which Lennox was to 
leave her; and as the men’s dinner-time approached, I 
saw one of the boat sails rigged as an awning forward, 
and certain demonstrations making there, and a degree 
of bustle in the gallery, that prognosticated, as Listado 
would have said, a treat to his messmates. However, I 
returned on shore, after having given Drainings, the 
cook, and old Dogvane, the quartermaster, leave for that 
afternoon to go on shore with the marine. 

About sunset the same evening, as I was returning 
from an airing into the country in Mr. Duquesné’s 
volante, who should I overtake but the trio above alluded 
to, two of them in a very comfortable situation as it 
appeared. First came Dogvane and Lennox, with little 
Pablo Carnero, the Spanish ham merchant and pig 
butcher before mentioned, who was a crony of the ma- 
rine, between them, very respectably deunk, and old 
Drainings bringing up the rear, not many degrees better. 

The quartermaster was in his usual dress, but the little 
Spanish dealer in pork hams was figged out in nankeen 
tights, and a flowing bright coloured gingham coat, that 
fluttered in the wind behind him, and around him, as if 
it would have borne up his tiny corpus into the air, like 
a bat or a Brobdingnag butterfly, or possibly a flying- 
sqirrel would be the better simile, as he reeled to and 
fro under the tyranny of the rosy god, and made drunken 
rushes from Lennox to Dogvane, and back again, tack- 
ling to them alternately, like the nondescript spoken of 
in his leaps from tree to tree. As for our friend the cor- 
poral, he had changed the complexion of his outward 
man in a most unexampled manner ;—where he had got 
the clothes furbished up for the nonce, heaven knows, 
unless, indeed, which is not unlikely, they had all along 
formed part of his kit on board, but there he was, dressed 
in a respectable suit of black, a decent black beaver, and 
a white neckcloth; his chin well shaven, and in the grave 
expression of his countenance, I had no difficulty in dis- 
cerning that idiotically serious kind of look that a man 
puts on who is conscious of having drank a little more 
than he should have done, but who struggles to conceal it. 

Dogvane, in the ramble, had kiiled a black snake about 
three feet long, which, by the writhing of its tail, still 
showed signs of life, and this he kept swinging back- 
wards and forwards in one of his hands, occasionally 
giving the little butcher a lash with it, who answered the 
vlow by shouts of laughter, while a small green paroquet, 
that he had bought, was perched on one of his broad 
shoulders, fastened by a string, or ianyard, round its leg 
to the black ribbon he wore about his hat. 

The wrangle and laughter amongst them, when I over- 
took them, seemed to be in consequence of the little 
Spaniard insisting on skinning the eel, as he called it, 
which Dogvane resisted, on the ground that he intended 
to have it preserved in spirits and sent to his wife. ‘The 
idea of a snake of so common a description being a curi- 
osity at all, seemed to entertain little Carnero astonish. 
ingly, but when the quartermaster propounded through 
Lennox, (whose Spanish was a melange of schoolboy 
Latin, broad Scotish, and signs, with a stray word of the 
language he attempted scattered here and there, like 
plums in a boarding-school pudding,) that he was going 
to send the reptile to his wife, preserved in spirits, he lost 
control of himself altogether, and laughed until he rolled 
over and over, gingham cvat and all, in the dusty road. 

“Culebra a su muger!—valga me dios—tabernaculo 
del diablo mismo a su querida!—ha ha, ha,” (hiccup,) 
“mandale papagayo, hombre—o pina conservada, o algo 
de dulce—algo de comer—pero serpiente !—culebra !— 
ha—ha—ha !”—* A snake to your wife !—heaven defend 
me—the tabernacle of the old one himself to your sweet- 
heart !—send her the parrot, man—or a preserved pine- 
apple or some sweetmeats—something to eat—but a ser- 
pent !—a vile snake—ha—ha—ha !” 

Lennox now made me out, and somewhat ashamed of 
the condition of his Spanish ally, he made several at- 
tempts to get him on his legs, but Dogvane, who seemed 
offended at little Pablo’s fun, stood over him grimly with 
his arms folded, about which the reptile was twining, 
and apparently resolute in his determination not to give 
him any aid or assistance whatever. 

“Surge, carnifex—get up, man—surge, you drunken 
beast,” quoth Lennox, and then he dragged at the little 
man by the arms and coat skirts, until he got him out of 
the path so as to allow me to drive on. 


At length he got him on his legs, and held him ix: his 
arms. 

“ Lennox,” said I. He bowed. 

“ [Hillo,” quoth Dogvane, startled at my appearance ; 
“the captain himself!”—and he tore off his hat with 
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